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THE GREAT 


A History of Exploration, from the 
earliest times to. the present 
day. By Brigadier-General Sir 
Percy Sykes, K.C.LE., C.B., 
CM.G. Routledge, 1934: 
35s. net. 


T. E. Lawrence: In Avabia and 
After. By Liddell Hart. 
Cape.—t5s. net. 


Waen the primitive man in search 
of food first crept from the spot 
where he was born he opened the 
Book ‘of Exploration. Though the 
economists may insist that the urge 
was always materialist, ambition, 
religious fervour, and mere love of 
adventure have perhaps more often 
been the source of inspiration. 
True, in the Middle Ages, when food 
was monotonous, it was the need 
for pepper that led to the discovery 
of the Cape route to India, of the 
Cape Horn route to the Pacific, and 
to the persistent hammering at the 
Arctic, where for many years men 
hoped to find the North-West 
Passage to the Spice Islands. But 
it was no material motive that sent 
Mungo Park to his grave in the 
Niger, or Watkins in the frozen 
sea, while Livingstone, Ippolito de 
Desideri, and Hsuang-tsang were 
inspired by zeal for religion or 
humanity. 

We Europeans are very ego- 
centric. We ‘ discover’ lands that 
were never lost, ignoring the exist- 
ence of the mighty travellers of 
ancient days—Arabs, Greeks, and 
Chinese. For centuries we were left 
in ignorance of the outside world, 
from which we were cut off when 
the northern barbarians destroyed 
Rome. 

Those mortherners, although 
mainly destructive, were very 
doughty explorers and bold traders. 
Through them obscure Baltic 
islands became an important link 
forintroducing into north-western 
Europe the wares of the Orient. 





ADVENTURE 


They were the first great rovers of 

the colder seas, and, by the colonisa- 

tion of Iceland in 870, of Green- 
land in 982, and a survey of the 
east coast of America, anticipated 
modern Arctic exploration by nearly 
1000 years. 

While the greater part of England 
was still pagan, a Chinese monk, 
Hsuang-tsang, wished to visit the 
lands of Buddha. Although the 
emperor forbad him, he left. in 
629 A.D., to return sixteen years 
later, no longer an obscure monk, 
but a master, whose reports show 
an accuracy and critical mind that 
are almost modern. In the second 
century of our era Ptolemy knew 
more of the sources of the Nile than 
we did till the middle of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. What wonderful 
men those old explorers were! 
Ibn Battuta, a respected citizen of 
Tangier, set forth at the age of 
twenty in 1325 to visit all the 
Moslem lands of the world, and 
his records give us a surprisingly 
accurate account of the lands he 
saw—from Timbuktu to Canton. 

While the Arab was exploring the 
lands of his faith, Marco Polo was 
astonishing Europe with the extra- 
vagant world of Cathay, visiting 
Tibet, Burma and Yunnan; but 
the modern epoch in the world’s 
history was inaugurated by a 
grandson of John of Gaunt, Prince 
Henry of Portugal, surnamed the 
Navigator, who patronised and in 
1415 initiated that amazing burst 
of travel by the Portuguese, with 
the Cross in one hand, the sword in 
the other. . Thus it came that Diaz 
circumnavigated Africa in 1488, 
Vasco de Gama made the first 
ocean voyage to India in 1498, 
and a little later Magellan passed 
Cape Horn and returned to Europe 
in 1523, having circumnavigated 
the globe. 

In 1492 Columbus mistook the 
Bahamas for Japan and Cuba for 
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ii THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Cathay, while a year or two later 
the man who gave his name to the 
continent, Amerigo Vespucci, ex- 
plored the coast from Honduras to 
Brazil, and in 1497 an English 
sailor, John Cabot, who had already 
penetrated to Mecca, landed in 
North America; probably at Cape 
Breton. Thus it was that the 
Other World was rediscovered. 

From then the great names come 
thick and fast, and the Anglo-Saxon 
trace has its share. Livingstone, 
whom Sir Percy Sykes calls the 
greatest of all time, worked alone, 
without resources, yet by sheer force 
of character penetrated across Africa 
from side to side and again. His 
services to humanity in the sup- 
pression of slavery in Africa were 
as great as to geography. 

The Arctic and the Antarctic 
have been exposed. In the very 


heart of Africa to-day tourists’ 
offices pay better than in Europe. 
Greenland is studied as a station in 
a flying route. Mount Everest has 
been flown over. 


Wireless masts 
are erected in the deserts of Central 
Asia. When Thomas and Philby 
lifted the veil that hid the Rub’ al 
Khali, the Book of Exploration, 
so fascinatingly epitomised by Sir 
Percy Sykes, which includes the 
Odyssey and the Arabian Nights, 
was closed. The new book has 
been opened, and its name is Survey. 
But if we are to have no more 
Odysseys, it is at least a consola- 
tion to read a very recent Iliad, 
the taking, not of Troy, but of 
Damascus, the hero of which came, 
not from Thessaly, but from Wales. 
When a man becomes legendary 
and a focus of a literature before 
middle age it is instructive to 
examine what lessons he offers 
humanity. Lawrence, by his 
mystery, divided the opinions of 
men into two classes—the Demigod 
school and the Master-Poseur 
school. A leader of the former 
is Captain Liddell Hart, who 
effectively demolishes the latter. 
He explains that his hero is much 


more than a mere Arabian De Wet, 
He compares him with the greatest 
captains, especially Marlborough, 
and claims that he is ‘ more steeped 
in the knowledge of war than any 
of the generals of the last war’; 
he tells us that his musings, based 
upon a truly great foundation of 
reading,. evolved a new theory of 
war in contrast to the ‘ Killing the 
Enemy’ school, which he vindi- 
cated so effectively that his whole 
Arab revolt cost this country only 
about one-sixth of what we our 
selves spent in two years to sup 
press another Arab revolt in Iraq, 
In man power he had detached 
from the British Army altogether 
about a hundred men. His results 
were to paralyse two Turkish army 
corps, a number of local garrisons, 
and to isolate in the Hedjaz 12,000 
Turkish troops, fray their moral, 
and break their railway system. 
What that meant to Allenby’s move 
in Palestine it is easy to see. When 
we read the story of his: dazzling 
successes and their negligible cost, 
and of the unusual mental prepara- 
tions of the man and of his spiritual 
qualifications, we cannot but ask, 
was it Destiny ? or was it Chance? 

Yet it was as a spiritual force 
that he was more potent among the 
Arabs, in spite of the very practical 
miracle he worked in Arabia. And 
if he could destroy railways, he 
showed in Damascus that he could 
build administrations. In some 
ways akin to Gordon, he was mystic 
as well as soldier, romantic. yet 
essentially practical, metaphysical 
yet a mechanic, scholar yet record- 
breaker among Arabs at their own 
trials in speed and endurance, an 
imp, a ‘ road-hog,’ yet above alla 
crusader, erhancipated from. pet; 
sonal desire or ambition. He. took 
no profit from his writings and 
requested the King to relieve him 
of his decorations. Asa philosopher 
he was apologetic for his victories. 
He resented the bloodshed, which 
was contrary to his theory of war. 
He could speak of the ‘ tarnish of 
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achievement’ with the philosophy 
ofa Cunninghame Graham. For he 


found his triumph a Dead Sea fruit. 
‘He saw his country on the horns 


of the cruel dilemma in which the 
opportunism of her politicians had 
placed her, compelled to make the 
choice between shuffling out of 
her engagements to the Arabs 
and mortally offending France. 
He had promised the Arabs their 
freedom, and England had backed 
his promise and then betrayed 
them. Lawrence felt the stain and 
made atonement. 

At last came vindication. Feisal, 
painted here attractively, thrown 
out of one. kingdom by the French, 


‘was offered another by the British, 


and his brother Abdullah made 
Emir of Trans-Jordan. Lawrence 
saw his own ambition achieved, his 
country’s honour saved. Then 
there came to him the call of the 
Middle Ages. The mystic came out, 
and, as men used to go into monas- 
teries, he went into the Air Force. 
The change in name denoted a 
change in career. It is noteworthy 
that as a private he found relief and 
test, until someone sold his secret 
to the Press for the too apt figure 
of £30. 

There is a spiritual sermon in the 
book, and, too, there is a practical 
one, in Lawrence’s own words, that 
*‘ generalship comes, not by instinct, 
unsought, but by hard study and 
brain-concentration.’ That is a 
message to us all—if for ‘ general- 
ship ’ we read ‘ life.’ And then the 
author asks us: Is our hero the 
man who will. lead stumbling 
humanity out of its troubles? He 
gives no answer, but concludes 
thus: ‘ He is the Spirit of Freedom 
come incarnate. to a world in 
fetters,’ and concludes that ‘No 
man has come closer to equal 
greatness in action and reflection.’ 


MALtcotm Burr. 


JOHN MURRAY 
Re 
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Queen Elizabeth. By J. E. Neale. 
Jonathan Cape.—gs. 6d. net. 


Tre learned world has for some 
years been awaiting Professor 
Neale’s. Life. of Elizabeth; and 
now that it has appeared we may 
be sure that it will long remain, for 
what it has been received, the 
standard Life, In short, this history 
of Elizabeth’s life, as. history, could 
hardly be bettered ; he tells again, 
vividly. and with full knowledge, the 
story of that reign, now so familiar, 
so splendid, so consoling in this age 
of defeat. 

But the book has more to offer ; 
it affords some curious and exciting 
problems.in interpretation. And it 
itis here that there is most ground 
for divergence from some of Pro- 
fessor Neale’s judgments, One need 
not quarrel with him for placing 
himself always at the same point of 
view as Elizabeth ; for he writes as 
a lover, and the best. biographies 
have usually been written by those 
enamoured of their subject. But 
it: is curious that not a word of 
criticism of Elizabeth's actions 
escapes him ; and it is all the more 
noticeable since so much of the 
book is taken up with her long duel 
with Mary Queen of Scots. Mary 
was, of course, no innocent; but 
neither was all the virtue on the 
side of Elizabeth. Professor Neale 
looks at the whole story of their 
relations through Elizabeth’s eyes ; 
he takes it for granted that she 
was completely sincere in all her 
dealings with Mary, whereas it is 
impossible not to feel, at one turn 
after another in the political .game 
between them, that Elizabeth was 
the better politician, and none. the 
less so because she was the less 
sincere. The Spanish Ambassador 
who came to the conclusion that 
she was ‘ full of all subtlety and 
deceit’ was not far wrong; nor 
does itdetract from the quality of 
her political genius. 

Even more curious is the way. in 


iv 


which Professor Neale regards what’ 
was the basis of Elizabeth’s emo- 
tional life—her sex. It is surely 
clear that something very odd’ was 
at the bottom of her nature, that: 
there was some ten- 
sion beneath all the artificiality, the 
exaggerated femininity, the jealous* 
watchfulness she displayed over the’ 
men that attracted her. Professor 
Neale tones all this down ; he makes 
her too straightforward, too ‘ nor- 
mal.’ It may be that Lytton 
Strachey in Elizabeth and Essex 
romanticised this side of her}; but 
he understood better what was 
subtle, crooked, thwarted in her 
nature—what was revealed when 
the barriers were down, as when the 
news came that Mary Queen of 
Scots had a son and Elizabeth 
broke down crying that she was 
‘but a barren stock’; or again, 
what Essex laid his finger on, when 
he said at the end that the Queen’s 
mind was ‘as crooked as her car- 
case.’ It was Robert Cecil who 
summed up, with that philosophical 
detachment of his, all that was to 
be said of the Queen: ‘I have 
sometimes thought that the Queen 
was more than a man, and some- 
thing less than a woman.’ 

Professor Neale’s attitude to 
Robert Cecil, however, is no less 
curious, and utterly unsympathetic, 
The younger Cecil is, to him, ‘a 
fulsome courtier,’ and ‘how 
unexhilarating a personality’; 
whereas the truth was that Cecil 
was nothing if not exhilarating. In 
his youth he was excessively gay, 
full of quips and antics—witness 
his letters, among the most amusing 
in that age of good letter-writers— 
and so he continued to be, until 
weighed down by the early respon- 
sibilities of his great office and’ 
the sickness which he owed to his» 
early gaiety. He alone of all the 
younger generation at Court had the 
intellect to understand the Queen. 
Here, again, Strachey undoubtedly 
romanticised him, for esthetic pur- 
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poses; but it is his judgment of 
Cecil that is the truer and the 
more convincing. 

Where Professor Neale is at his 
best is in dealing with compara- 
tively straightforward characters 
like Burghley and Leicester—his 
portrait of the elder Cecil is excel- 
lent—and in his estimates of general 
historical questions. Particularly 
notable ishis treatment of Elizabeth’s 
financial policy, which he regards as 
the root of the reign’s success. 

For all its drabness and difficulty, 

finance is the essence of Elizabeth’s 
story.... The disparity between 
Elizabeth’s resources and achieve- 
ments, which impressed Sixtus V., was 
the miracle of her age. 
His pages on this subject could 
not be bettered, and after years 
they set right Froude’s very serious 
misreading of Elizabeth on this 
point—a misreading which has in 
the course of time become the 
general view, though it is mis- 
taken; it is good that justice, 
though tardy, should be done to her. 
Equally good is Professor Neale’s 
insistence upon the central im- 
portance of the person of the 
monarch—' the strength of the 
monarchy lay in the god-like soli- 
tude of the King, which removed 
his person and power from the 
jealousy of aspiring noblemen’; a 
sentence which gives the clue to his 
conception of the monarchy is the 
truth about the sixteenth century, 
and justifies his treatment of the 
person of Elizabeth as history. 

This biography, then, ranks 
among the most important of recent 
historical biographies ; though one 
may recommend, for the sake of a 
subtler appreciation of character 
and. personality, that it be read 
alongside of Strachey’s Elizabeth and 
Essex. The truth as regards these 
passionate and brilliant figures of 
that age—the gifted Essex, the 
superb Raleigh, the Cecils, Mary 
Queen of Scots, and, above all, 
Elizabeth herself—may be found to 
lie somewhere between the two. 

A. L. Rowse. 
Vor. CXV—No. 686 
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THE GUEST OF GUESTS 


Creevey’s Life and Times. Edited 
by John Gore. Murray.—18s. 
net. 


It was hardly to be expected that a 
further selection from the remainder 
of Thomas Creevey’s voluminous 
correspondence and jottings would 
have improved upon Sir Herbert 
Maxwell's famous edition. Thirty 
years ago the appearance of The 
Creevey Papers was an event of 
first-class importance to social his- 
torians; to-day the torrent of 
amiable gossip is inclined to appear 
superficial. Nevertheless, since Mr. 
Gore has followed his predecessor’s 
method on every point of editing, 
the new volume may be looked 
upon as an admirable supplement 
to the original edition of 1903. 

Thomas Creevey enjoyed a posi- 
tion in society that was peculiar. 
He was in it, but not of it. By 
birth and upbringing the son of a 
Liverpool tradesman, the evidence 
of his having been an illegitimate 
son of Lord Sefton has little bearing 
on the subsequent course of his life. 
What is certain is that his ultimate 
acceptance by an exclusive and 
privileged society was entirely due 
to his individual gifts and personal 
popularity. He was by no means 
a favourite wherever he went; his 
indiscretion and lack of reticence 
were distasteful to many people. 
Hobhouse, for one, recorded his 
verdict after meeting him at a coun- 
try house in 1824: ‘I cannot say 
that I formed an agreeable opinion 
of this gentleman from his visit to 
Lambton. ... When he had no 
jest to excite laughter, he ‘tried 
grimaces. He spared no one, and 
he fell foul of Lambton’s pedigree, 
which our host had indiscreetly left 
on the library table.’ 

It will be seen that properly to 
appreciate Creevey as a man of 
fashion it is necessary to watch him 
as he appeared to his friends and to 


take it for granted that he was the 
benign and agreeable worldling that 
he would have us believe. Other- 
wise there appear on the horizon of 
the reader’s mind certain unwel- 
come suspicions. The word ‘ snob’ 
looms uncomfortably large. But 
never ‘sycophant’ and never 
‘toady.’ In fact, one of Creevey’s 
chief virtues was an independence 
of behaviour which was altogether 
admirable. He was a man of no 
Position and no possessions. He 
made a most happy, and in certain 
respects advantageous, marriage 
with a devoted woman considerably 
his senior in years; and during her 
long and trying illness he sacrificed 
himself to her care in a manner 
which was certainly not that of an 
opportunist. And when her death 
left him as penniless as he had 
been before his marriage it is to his 
lasting credit that he refused the 
proposal made to him by his step- 
children that he should make his 
home with them—in other words, 
that he should live on them; and 
it was a fortunate decision. Had 
he accepted their suggestion the 
best of his inimitable letters would 
never have been written, for they 
are addressed to Bessy Ord, the 
elder stepdaughter. At the back of 
Creevey’s mind the idea had germi- 
nated that a regular correspond- 
ence with her would, if preserved, 
be of immense interest in the 
future, and he had resolved to be 
the social historian of his age. 
Thus his independent manner of 
living enabled him to spend the 
greater part of the year in visiting 
the houses of important Whig 
families, and’ the Greys, the Bess- 
boroughs, the Seftons and Lord 
Durham, better known as ‘ King 
Jog’ (because he thought a man 
could ‘ jog along on £40,000 a year’), 
are only a few of the constantly 
hospitable hosts who entertained 
the affable prattler. Creevey at the 
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top of his form thought nothing of 
writing half a dozen eight-page 
letters between breakfast and 
dinner. Sometimes he even wrote 
twice in the same day to Bessy 
Ord, when something particularly 
urgent, such as an election or a 
Ministerial crisis, needed a sym- 
pathetic audience. One of the best 
extracts in the book is actually 
a letter from Miss Ord herself, 
written from Brussels to her 
brother abroad and describing the 
experiences of the family during 
the Waterloo campaign. It was 
only a very few days after the battle 
itself that Creevey had the good 
fortune to accompany the Duke of 
Wellington and his staff over the 
battlefield, on which occasion he 
talked with some French soldiers 
who were still lying there, appa- 
rently wounded. In fact, Creevey 
was very much at the heart of 
affairs in Brussels just then; and 
although his letters are few at this 
period, those that we read are full 
of a fussy pertinence which compels 
his editor to wonder that he has 
escaped descending to posterity as 
‘ Waterloo ’ Creevey. 

However, the social lion was yet 
to be evolved. As long as his wife 
was living he had shown little 
disposition to indulge in this cele- 
brity. It is during the last fifteen 
years of his lifetime that he is 
displayed as the guest of guests 
and the letter-writer of unrivalled 
gifts, if of unliterary style. For 
the letters are really strings of 
half-cut crystals. Their facets give 
off a reflection which is purely 
accidental and, for that reason, 
entirely charming; such, for in- 
stance, as the descriptions of Hare- 
wood House and Bolton Abbey. 
However, it was not often that 
Creevey allowed himself the luxury 
of describing scenery... In common 
with Dr. Johnson, he felt that men 
and women were his subjects of 
inquiry and generally stuck to the 
point. 

YVONNE FFRENCH. 
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THE MARCH 


Oswald Mosley and British Fascism. 
By. James Drennan. John 
Murray.—7s. 6d. net. 


Too True To Be Good; Village 
Wooing; On the Rocks. By 
Bernard Shaw. Constable & 
Co., Ltd.—7s. 6d. net. 

Preparing for Power. By Jj. T. 
Murphy, with a foreword by 
Sir Stafford Cripps. Jonathan 
Cape.—6s. net. 


Tue theory of Fascism, as ex- 
pounded by its own prophets, is in 
general a strange jumble of false 
history, muddled philosophy, and 
deplorable logic. Mr. Drennan’s 
book is, unfortunately, no excep- 
tion to this rule, 


Fascism, he assures us, must 


make for peace; for Fascism only 
means organisation, and organisa- 
tion in industry means _ peace. 
If he thinks that rival organisa- 
tions of masters and men in industry 


make in themselves for peace, he is 


wrong; and if he really thinks 
that rival countries will become 
more peacefully inclined when each 
is organised on a Fascist model, he 
is wrong again—as the spectacle, 
at this moment, of Fascist Germany 
and Fascist Italy, glaring at ‘each 
other over the prostrate body of 
Fascist Austria; conclusively shows. 
One could go on almost indefi- 
nitely. \ Fascists, apparently, have 
only armed to defend the rights 
of free speech and free assembly 
for themselves: these rights are 
sacred until they themselves, having 
clambered into power by means of 
them, proceed to abrogate them. 
They are entirely constitutional in 
their methods: all they want is to 
obtain, constitutionally, the power 
to abolish the Constitution. The 
Fihvrer himself has said that Fas- 
cism is a blend of the doctrine 
of Christianity. with the doctrine 
of Nietzsche—of Christian self- 
sacrifice and Nietzschean virility. 
Christian self-sacrifice derives di- 
vill 


OF FASCISM 


rectly from the Christian idea of 
God, and becomes meaningless 
without it. Nietzschean ‘ virility’ is 
a direct deduction from Nietzsche’s 
idea of man, and cannot be pro- 
perly understood apart from it, 
Christianity from its earliest days 
made perfectly clear its opposition 
to the claims of the patriotic 
Fascism of Imperial Rome, and its 
gentle but firm determination to 
render to Cesar only the things 
that are Cesar’s, Nietzsche would 
certainly not have accepted the 
moral autocracy which the Fascist 
State claims. : 

We learn, finally, that the aim of 
Fascism is to secure complete 
liberty in private life, subject to 
the always overriding claims of 
the State in public life. ‘In our 
morality the one single test of any 
moral question is whether it impedes 
or destroys in any way the power 
of the individual to serve the State.’ 
Individuality, Sir Oswald Mosley 
explains, is not to be ‘ eliminated ’ : 
it is to be ‘ fused.’ The distinction 
is so subtle that it evades my 
apprehension, 

It is an intense relief to escape 
from this nightmare of nonsense 
into the clear, cold light of Mr. 
Shaw’s intelligence. Whether Mr, 
Shaw really knows much about 
the actual working of Fascism may 
be doubted. But at least he knows 
what he wants to say: having said 
it, he does not promptly contradict 
himself (unless it be deliberately, 
for fun), and he says it incomparably 
well, 

By the exercise of a little faith, 
the two plays Too True To Be 
Good and On the Rocks may be 
held to reveal the serious reason 
which led Mr, Shaw to startle the 
world by his unexpected benedic- 
tion of Fascism. The preface of 
Too True To Be Good expounds the 
doctrine—which the author, rather 
curiously, declares to be new— 
that the exploiting rich are under 
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the wretched capitalist system as 
miserable as the exploited poor. 
This is the moral of the play, a 
little blunted by the extravagant 
burlesque of the caricature. The 
only hope for the idle rich is in 
social services : unless they become 
socially serviceable, they must die. 
This, it will be perceived, is Mr. 
Drennan’s ‘one single test’ re- 
appearing. The play is only second- 
rate Shaw. The devout Shavian 
will detect regretfully in it echoes 
of old quips and even of old char- 
acters. But the moral is plain, and, 
so far as it goes, it is a good Fascist 
moral. 

In On the Rocks it is plainer; in 
the preface much plainer, for the 
theme of the preface is the neces- 
sity, the common-sense and the 
justice of exterminating the social 
misfit. Punishment — retributive 
punishment—and the whole moral 
code, as the ordinary police-court 
knows it, is illogical nonsense. 
What is wanted is a Secret Office, 
on the lines of the Russian Ogpu, 
which would enforce quietly the 
one real crime by exterminating 
those whom it found guilty of 
incorrigibly anti-social behaviour. 
Once again we are back again at 
Mr. Drennan’s test, forced to its 
logical conclusion with merciless 
common-sense. The play itself 
characteristically has almost no- 
thing to do with the preface. Itisa 
far better play than Too True To Be 
Good : it contains some of the most 
sparkling dialogue that even Mr. 
Shaw has ever written; and in 
essence it is simply a_ brilliant 
burlesque satire on the folly and 
incompetence, the mess, the muddle 
and the make-believe, of democracy 
in this country to-day. 

Mr. Shaw, then, accepts the 
doctrine that right social behaviour 
is, for practical purposes, the sum 
of all virtue; indeed, he says 
roundly that he does not know 
what ‘ self-regarding actions’ are. 
He has no use at all for any private 
liberty except liberty to serve the 


community. His doctrine, and his 
general outlook, is one which will 
assure him the benediction, not 
only of the ghost of Lenin, but of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini 
as well. Grant then, for the argu- 
ment’s sake, that all action which 
is of service to the community is 
to be commended. Is all anti- 
social action to be condemned ? 
Mr. Shaw meets the challenge with 
his customary magnificent courage. 
His answer is ‘ Yes.’ But were not 
the careers of both Socrates and 
Christ deliberate challenges to the 
society in which they lived? Did 
they not involve in the result the 
break-up of these societies, with 
the ruin and suffering which the 
break-up of any society inevitably 
involves? Again Mr. Shaw says 
‘Yes.’ In that case their elimina- 
tion, their extermination, was justi- 
fied. Their judges were right in 
the course which they took. And 
once again Mr. Shaw says ‘ Yes,’ 
justifying Pilate from Pilate’s point 
of view. 

But certain things follow from 
these affirmations. To begin with, 
the method of extermination stands 
condemned. It is no good; or 
at any rate, it may be worse than 
useless. For the extermination of 
Socrates and of Christ, so far from 
crushing their anti-social activities, 
crowned them and made them 
entirely irresistible. Again, every- 
body, apart from a very few in- 
corrigible admirers of times past, 
would admit that mankind has 
undoubtedly gained by these par- 
ticular anti-social activities. The 
new world, with all its monstrous 
imperfections and its hideous suffer- 
ing, is better than the world these 
destroyed. Anti-social action, then, 
may be good. But if that be ever 
true, what becomes of Mr. Drennan 
and his one test of moral action ? 
It is not the one test. It is not a 
test at all. 

The recent victories of Fascism 
have been due in part to the weak- 
ness and divisions which have 
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enfeebled its opponents. An excel- 
lent picture of these is furnished 
by Mr. Murphy’s Preparing for 
Power, a very illuminating study 
of the distracted counsels which 
have afflicted the British Labour 
movement almost since its incep- 
tion. This is a far better book 
than Mr. Drennan’s, and the chap- 
ters on the ‘ Shop Stewards’ in it 
are important. In his main con- 
tention Mr. Murphy is wrong. He 
is persuaded that the real struggle 
of the future lies, not between 
democracy and Fascism, but be- 
tween Socialism and Fascism. His 
obsession that private property is 
the root of all evil is the basis of 
this belief: in reality the struggle 
which centred upon the rights of 
property is being completely over- 
shadowed by the far more important 
struggle over individual liberty. 
After all, if a Government can 
determine exactly how a man may 
or may not use his property, is 
there any particular meaning in 
saying that he owns the property 
at all? Fascism, in the persons of 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, 
may very well meet Mr. Murphy 
far more than half way so far as 
his hatred of private property is 
concerned. 

Social efficiency is the glittering 
prize which Fascism offers to man- 
kind. In the modern world the 
value of social efficiency has enor- 
mously appreciated. The ineffi- 
ciency of the old democracies mat- 
tered relatively little. It meant 
only that the simple hard life of 
a small isolated community was 
rather less secure and rather more 
uncomfortable than it need have 
been: and for that there were 
compensations which to those who 
valued them seemed adequate. 
But the prizes of efficiency in the 


mechanised civilisation of to-day 
are dazzling ; and the penalties on 
inefficiency are so appalling that 
it is not wonderful to find millions 
to whose eyes social efficiency 
seems the one thing needful. The 
democrat, with his back to the 
wall, is driven in desperation to say 
defiantly that democratic govern- 
ment can be as efficient as any 
other. 

In this he is almost certainly 
deceived. There is no reason why 
democratic government should be 
the Bedlam of Mr. Shaw’s satire. 
But democracy cannot hope to 
compete on its own ground with a 
system like Fascism, which makes 
efficient administration the end- 
all and be-all of its existence. For 
the very kernel of the democrat'’s 
creed is that efficiency is not enough 
and that certain other things, such 
as free speech and free thought, are 
of such inestimable intrinsic value 
that it is worth while for their sake 
enduring even the terrible evils 
which may and do often follow 
from relative inefficiency. To the 
convinced Fascist this belief is 
just foolishness. 

The final and permanent triumph 
in this struggle of the Totalitarian 
State, claiming to regulate the 
lives of its citizens in their smallest 
details and to stifle any criticism 
of itself by elimination or ex- 
termination, must mean the end of 
almost all that is worth calling 
civilisation. But it will not happen. 
There will come a day when the 
burden of its yoke will become 
intolerable: then the Totalitarian 
State will disappear with the same 
surprising suddenness as the great 
democracies which have in our 
own time vanished in a night before 
our eyes. 

Stuart Hopeson. 
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Tuis is not a dispassionate age ; 
and there is hardly a more intem- 
perate controversy—sometimes in 
both camps—than the place and 
future of the Jewish people in the 
modern world. Between persecu- 
tion, as in Germany to-day, the 
closing down of emigration every- 
where, birth-control, mixed mar- 
riages, the rationalisation of religion 
and vast economic change, Jews 
are reaching some of the last cross- 
roads in their age-long pilgrimage 
in search of an abiding habitation. 
Dr. Ruppin, the eminent German- 
Jewish sociologist and authority on 
Palestine, has made a comprehen- 
sive survey of every aspect of this 
modern dilemma; and his book 
should be indispensable to all who 
desire a right understanding of what 
is involved in the conflict between 
Jew and non-Jew and in the final 
Jewish destiny. The terrible ordeal 
of the Jews in the Third Reich, 
under which some of its most 
cultivated and industrious citizens 
have been beaten and hunted down, 
and all reduced to a second-class 
status, is only a lurid flashlight on a 
culminating movement in history. 
There is double drama in the 
German situation. For in the 
Western field Germany has been 
the nation in which the majority 
of Jews were, in many respects, 
among the most influential and 
loyal assimilated members. Even 
now they only number some 600,000, 
or about twice the number of those 
in England. Nearly all refugees 
from the Nazi terror still think of 
Germany as their natural homeland 


for which the France of Paris or 
the England of London—or even 
Palestine—can never be a satis- 
factory substitute. They feel up- 
rooted; for they sank deeper into 
German soil than their Aryan 
tormentors have ever realised; or 
than they have had the sensibility 
to understand. Nietzsche perhaps 
helped to explain this other side of 
the tragedy in his remark: ‘ Ger- 
man intellect is indigestion ; it can 
assimilate nothing.’ 

No one strove harder to make 
the reconciliation between Jew 
and Gentile, and between Jew 
and German, than the murdered 
Walther Rathenau, superman, in- 
dustrial entrepreneur, semi-Fascist 
statesman and romantic mystic. 
Although a Jew, he declared: ‘ The 
Jews are no longer a nation and 
they’ will never become one again. 
. . » The highly intellectual among 
the Jews have lost all national 
feeling ; they recognise only indi- 
viduals, in the same way as, in the 
future, there will be no nations— 
only individuals.’ Here is some- 
thing of Mr. H. G. Wells’ ‘Open 
Conspiracy ’ of men of universalised 
good-will. Yet it did not hold back 
Rathenau from the antithesis: 
‘ But the Germans must remain a 
nation, and therefore our whole 
strength must be with them.’ 

This dual-mindedness must be 
the most significant expression, by 
the most significant European- 
Jewish figure, of the racial complex. 
As victims of the ill-treatment of 
minorities, which is a more acute 
European problem than the revi- 
sion of frontiers under the Peace 
Treaties, 16,000,000 Jews in the 
world are now without the liberty 
of free movement which enabled 
mass migration in the eighties of 
the last century to move westwards 
till, to-day, there are 4,500,000 of 
them in the United States. There, 
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according to Dr. Ruppin, most of 
them aim, ‘ not to be good Jews, 
but good Americans’; and there 
is a steady drift from the synagogue 
of Israel to Christian Science and 
similar cults. Liberal Judaism is 
dismissed as a kind of half-way 
house to Christian Unitarianism 
which it may some day actually 
meet. ‘ Religion’ or ‘ Race’ is the 
dividing issue between Jews them- 
selves. 

Seven million Jews remain in 
Eastern Europe, 3,000,000 in Russia, 
the same number in the new Poland, 
and 1,000,000 in Rumania. Alto- 
gether, however, one-third of world 
Jewry are English-speaking, and 
only 40 per cent. now speak Yid- 
dish. A common language no longer 
acts as the general cement of race, 
and it is not likely to be recovered 
in the West ; .but Hebrew is being 
revived as the official language in 
Palestine underZionism, In Russia, 
once the bulwark of Judaism, the 
Soviet Government has succeeded 
in alienating the majority of youth 
from the Jewish religion, and the 
next generation may be almost 
entirely lost in the technology of 
Leninism. With the decay of 
Rabbinical orthodoxy, the old tribal 
family bond, which was main- 
tained by the ban on mixed 
marriages, has so weakened that 
in Prussia, for example, Jewish- 
German unions have risen to 
23°47 per cent., and less than a 
fourth of the children of these 
mixed marriages become Jews. 
The first blow at the family as a 
fetish was struck in our Victorian 
age by Samuel Butler’s brave 
novel, Way of all Flesh. It is 
ironic that Sigmund Freud, one of 
the greatest of living Jews and of 
men of genius in the world, is 
responsible for scientific researches 
in psycho-analysis which are dis- 
solving and reorientating the entire 
relations between parents and chil- 
dren. 

Birth-control, again, it may sur- 
prise many of Dr. Ruppin’s readers 


to learn, is one of the pioneer 
eugenics of the assimilated Jew; 
and this is one of several causes 
operating to turn the Jews into a 
static population. Here Germany 
also supplies an illustration. There 
is a later marriage date as another 
factor in stabilisation. ‘ Increase 
and multiply’ is thus no longer a 
guiding motive to racial survival, 
The economic sphere, in which so 
much ignorant anti-Semitism takes 
its root, is much less favourable 
to-day to the Jews than in the 
period of individual capitalism now 
undergoing rapid transformation. 
The past success of the Jews in this 
sphere, represented by 38 per cent. 
in commerce and 36 per cent. in 
trade (contrasted with only 4 per 
cent. in agriculture and 2 per cent. 
in casual labour and domestic 
setvice), was largely due to the flair 
for speculative opportunity-taking 
bred under necessity, though there 
were many traders among Jews in 
their Oriental days. All these 
factors, social and economic, are 
affecting the whole structure of 
society ; but they affect the Jews 
most as a separate people. 

Marxism in Russia, and its 
reaction in Germany and Italy, has 
created a European movement 
towards State capitalism in which 
the individual commercial organiser, 
and the single tradesman or crafts- 


man, must diminish, if not dis- 


appear. It is therefore surprising 
that in Mr. Bolitho’s mixed bag of 
twelve Jewish men of mark there 
is no place for Karl Marx, though it 
contains room for the late Lord 
Bearstead (oil), Epstein (sculpture), 
Proust (novelist), Reinhardt (enter- 
tainment), as well as Freud, 
Rathenau, Ehrlich, Luzzatti, and 
Dr. Weizmann. Since Trotzky is 
also included, the omission of Karl 
Marx cannot be understood, as it 
was out of Marxism that Soviet 
Russia, Nazi Germany, and Trotzky 
himself, arose to intensify the 
Jewish problem. CEimstein and 
Herzl should not have been omitted 
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from a representative gallery illus- 
trating the individualistic versa- 
tility of great Jews. 

These two books might never 
have been written if there had been 
no outlook that Palestine under 
the British Mandate would provide 
a radiating centre as a new focal 
point for the patriotic racialism 
and culture peculiar to the Jewish 
spirit. This return to the ancestral 
homeland is no longer a Messianic 
dream ; and to-day only a fifth of 
its population of 230,000 profess 
the old orthodoxy. Palestine can 
only be an asylum for tormented 
Jews to a limited extent, as it is a 
small country about the size of 
Wales, and also mountainous. Dr. 
Ruppin’s estimate of ten years 
ahead is a Jewish population of 
half a million, which would merely 
absorb 3 per cent. of present world 
Jewry and be 30 per cent. of the 
total population. For the British 
people, as for the Jews, the Pales- 
tinian Mandate is one of the most 
important developments in twen- 
tieth-century nation-making. 

George Eliot dreamed of Palestine 
as a bridge between East and West, 
and no other such fascinating 
experiment in the building of a bi- 
racial State (Jew and Arab) exists. 
The experiment can only be a 
success as a world merger of 
Judaism if the Jews there learn to 
assimilate each other without Chau- 
vinistic and economic disruptions. 
Professor Namier, in a brilliant if 
somewhat pessimistic introduction, 
regards the support of the Zionist 
effort as the first duty of Jews of 
this generation. Dr. Ruppin trusts 
that, notwithstanding all the dis- 
integrating influences at work in 
the world, Zionism in Palestine will 
produce a condition of equilibrium 
which for a long time will preserve 
the present position of Jewry. The 
inspiration of this hope is appro- 
priately derived from the Old 
Testament proverb that ‘ where no 
vision is, the people perisheth.’ 

J. B. Hopman. 
Vor. CXV—No. 686 
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The Crucifixion of Liberty. By 
Alexander Kerensky.. Arthur 
Barker, Ltd.—15s. net. 


First to go Back. By Irina 
Skariatina. Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd.—12s. 6d. net. 


Moscow, I91I-1933. By Allan 
Monkhouse. - Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd.—16s. net. 


It is just over seventeen years since 
Tsarism in Russia ‘ committed sui- 
cide,’ as Kerensky so rightly put 
it in his book, and was succeeded 
by the Provisional Government, 
which in its turn was overthrown a 
few months later by the Bolsheviks. 
Of all the unpleasant things that 
have happened to the Russians 
since that time, one of the worst is 
that innumerable foreigners have 
felt called upon to write books 
about them. 

In this huge and daily growing 
literature of books on Russia the 
number of those that deserve 
serious treatment, or will survive, 
is exceedingly small and could 
almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. New authors who 
venture in these fields are so much 
aware of it that nowadays they all 
start their books on Russia with an 
apology. That apology is the first 
thing the books selected for review 
here have in common. Next to 
this commendable self-conscious- 
ness these six authors also show 
some other qualities which distin- 
guish them favourably from their 
fellow-writers. Their seriousness of 
approach, their genuine sincerity, 
and their knowledge of, or at least 
regard for, Russia’s past—without 
which all attempts to understand 
modern Russia would be futile— 
deserve the highest praise. 

It is especially irritating, there- 
fore, to find in practically all of 
these books a number of small in- 
exactitudes which could so easily 


Winter in Moscow. By Malcolm 
Muggeridge. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode.—7s, 6d. net. 


Modern Russia. By Cicely Hamil- 
ton. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
—7s. 6d. net. 

World Revolution and the U.S.S.R. 
By Michael T. Florinsky, 
Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
—8s. 6d. net. 


have been avoided. Mr. Kerensky, 
for instance, describes the famous 
‘ Kadet’ or Liberal leader Shin- 
garev as ‘ Menshevik’ Minister of 
Agriculture ; Miss Cicely Hamilton 
wrongly captions a splendid photo- 
graph of the Alexandrinsky (or 
Dramatic) Theatre as ‘ Marinsky 
Theatre’ (the Opera House), and 
badly mistranslates the mock in- 
scription of a poster caricaturing 
the Pope as ‘ The Pope and Mam- 
mon,’ when the Russian text says 
“The Pope and ‘“‘Momma’”’,’ or 
mother. And why does Madame 
Skariatina spell Vladimir some- 
times with a ‘V’ and sometimes 
with a‘ W’? I deliberately men- 
tion these small things because they 
spoil the stimulating effect of books 
which provide the reader with 
plenty of serious matter to think 
and argue about. By far the most 
important of them is The Crucifixion 
of Liberty, by Kerensky. This 
much-maligned man, whose very 
name has become a term of abuse 
both in and out of Russia, claims 
that his book is not an apologia, 
not even a literary work, but a 
political act. Of some of the chap- 
ters this is certainly true. But the 
book is also something more than 
that; his survey of Russia before 
the Revolution and the passages 
dealing with the imperial family are 
a masterpiece of literary expression. 
His rehabilitation of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia (although not of 
Tsarism), coming as it does from a 
man who fought Tsarism since his 
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early youth, and his Epilogue on 
Democracy in general, are bril- 
liantly written, and I commend 
these passages to the very special 
attention of all Liberals and Demo- 
crats throughout the world. But 
when it comes to a description of 
the Revolution and his fall from 
power, Kerensky cannot resist an 
attempt at self-justification, even 
though he does say orice, ‘ But still, 
the fatal mistake was my own.’ 
He writes with remarkable self- 
restraint, and jibes like ‘ Professor 
Miliukov, a clever historian, though 
never a statesman,’ are rare. Alto- 
gether a book that does its author 
credit, but suggests the painful re- 
flection that if in 1917 Kerensky 
had been as wise as he appears to 
be now, Russian and European 
history might have taken a very 
different course. 

Among the million or more 
Russians who live in exile since 
the Bolshevist Revolution there is 
not one, I suppose, who at some 
time has not paused to think or 
dream what it would feel like to be 
back in Russia. It was therefore 
with the greatest emotion that I 
approached First to go Back, whose 
author, Irina Skariatina, is de- 
scribed as ‘ the first member of the 
former titled Russian aristocracy 
to re-enter the Soviet Union.’ 
Here, I thought, is a person who 
has had that unique opportunity ; 
her book must be different from all 
others. It is; in spite of the fact 
that, as a survey of actual condi- 
tions in Russia, it is frankly dis- 
appointing. The author lacks that 
ability of distinguishing between 
the essential and the superfluous 
which would make a book of this 
kind really interesting. What she 
says of modern Russia is common- 
place, and many foreign tourists 
have said the same thing. But 
where the book grips me, and will 
probably grip all those who were 
Russians once, is the description 
of the effect the present sight of 
Russia has on her. How well I 
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understand the reminiscences cer- 
tain names, places, buildings, noises 
or smells awake in her. 

On and on we went through the 
moonlight night bound for Orel, the 
capital of the State which was only 80 
versts away from Troitskoe, my home, 
And as I pressed my face against the 
cold window pane I seemed to recog- 
nise every wood and every river and 
every village that we passed. 

And she describes her visits to 
places which, like herself, I knew 
and loved; and where I, too, was 
happy; a railway journey to the 
south, and a station where, like 
herself, I have waited for trains. 
And the Crimea, where once upon 
a time her Swiss governess, Made- 
moiselle Lina Meyer, was reading 
books to her—probably the same 
ones she used to read to my sisters 
and myself. For the world is small, 
and that very lady—a fat, vivacious 
and singularly omniscient person— 
was for many years also my gover- 
ness. And as I put down Irina 
Skariatina’s book, which is dull and 
yet exciting, I feel a most terrible 
nos i 


Mr. Allan Monkhouse, who 
figured so largely in the Moscow 
Trial of 1933, has spent twenty- 
two years in Russia. He does 


know the country, and under- 
stands it as well as any foreigner 
can. His observations are there- 
fore especially interesting, although 
some of his views are, of course, 
extremely disputable. But through- 
out the book he displays the 
greatest sympathy for Russia, both 
pre- and post-revolutionary, a feel- 
ing which even his Moscow misad- 
venture could not destroy. In fact, 
he is on the whole favourably im- 
pressed by the Bolsheviks, and sees 
Russia’s future with somewhat sur- 
prising optimism. 

Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, in his 
witty and terse book, is, on the 
contrary, sceptical. He has the 
sense to see that the ‘ Russian 
Revolution is one thing, and the 
Soviet Régime another ’ ; and, while 
Russia and the Russians have 
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found a friend in him, the Bolshe- 
viks and their ‘imbecile foreign 
admirers’ are mercilessly exposed. 
He writes with refreshing vigour, 
and what he says about the attitude 
of the English intelligentsia towards 
Russia fills my heart with delight. 

The observant and omniscient 
Cicely Hamilton, after writing 
books on Modern Italy, France and 
Germany, has now ‘covered’ 
Modern Russia. Her attempts at 
excursions into Russia’s past are 
laudable, though her historial ana- 
logies are too superficial to be cor- 
rect. But the opinions of a clever 
woman are always interesting ; she 
has approached Russia with an 
open mind and she presents her 
views in a very readable form. Her 
judgment is, on the whole, un- 
favourable, except in the case of 
the Soviet practice of ‘ Voluntary 
Motherhood,’ -which receives her 
qualified approval. 

Dr. M. T. Florinsky’s book comes 
just at the right moment, for the 
U.S.S.R. is nowadays a very active 
member of the Concert of Europe. 
In his very timely study of Russia’s 
domestic and international position 
from the point of view of the 
Soviets’ activities in connexion 
with the promotion of World 
Revolution, Dr. Florinsky attempts 
to show that the old parallel policy 
of fostering world revolution on the 
one hand and developing Russia 
on the other has undergone great 
changes. In fact, he thinks that 
the former will in due course be 
entirely supplanted by the latter— 
a very debatable point, but an 
interesting subject for speculation. 
Be this as it may, the student of 
Russian affairs would do well to 
read this book immediately after 
Kerensky’s. He would then get a 
very good idea of the political 
developments both preceding and 
following the Bolshevist Revolution 
in Russia. 
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THE GERMAN ENIGMA 


I Was a German: An Autobio- 
graphy. By Ernst Toller. 
Translated by Edward Crank- 
shaw. John Lane.—5s. net. 

Germany, Prepare for War! From 
the German Raum und Volk 
im Welthriege. By Professor 
Ewald Banse. Translated by 
Alan Harris. Lovat Dickson. 
—1tos. 6d. net. 

The Tragedy of a Nation. Ger- 
many, 1918-1934. By Prince 
Hubertus Léwenstein, with an 
Introduction by Wickham 
Steed. Faber and Faber.— 
17s. 6d. net. 

BETWEEN these three books there 
is no organic connexion. Yet, ina 
way, each supplements the others. 
Ernst Toller, once a German Jew, 
poet and playwright, soldier, re- 
volutionary leader, now an exile 
bereft of German citizenship, tells, 
in his forty-first year, the tale of 
his youth and early manhood. His 
introduction says : 


Not only my own youth is porcemns 
here, but also the youth of a whole 
generation, and a slice of history into 


the bargain. This generation followed 
many different paths, worshipped false 
gods, and believed in false prophets, 
but always it strove for enlighten- 
ment and tried to hear the voice of 
reason and truth. 

Professor Ewald Banse, first 
German Professor of Military 
Science, who fills his chair at the 
Brunswick High School, has been 
speaking, and still speaks, to a 
generation younger than that of 
Toller. He and his like strive to 
lead it along other paths, to wor- 
ship other gods and to close its 
ears to what Toller and his fellows 
think the voice of reason and truth. 

Prince Hubertus Léwenstein be- 
longs to an intermediate genera- 
tion, and was one of its leaders. 
He speaks of the generation that 
grew up in the first decade after 
the war and sought to express its 
yearnings in the ‘ Youth Movenient.’ 
Like Toller, he is in exile. Unlike 


him, he believed in the Weimar 
Republic as a first step on what he 
held to be Germany’s true path. 
He writes of the ‘ Tragedy of a 
Nation’ and insists that ‘all de- 
pends on making preparations now 
for the spirit that must ultimately 
prevail if Europe is to be saved 
from the abyss.’ In_ his eyes 
Hitlerism and all it may mean 
constitute the German tragedy, 
for ‘there is nothing else in the 
Hitler movement than the desire 
for absolute power for power’s 
sake.’ 

As literature Toller’s I Was a 
German (the English title, though 
apt, is less descriptive than the 
original title, Eine Jugendin Deutsch- 
land) easily holds the first place. 
Between the lines, too, it reveals 
another drama of tragic quality— 
the attempt of ‘ Aryan’ Germanism 
to cast out Jewry from its midst 
and to rid itself of Jewish contri- 
butions to Germanism. None who 
care to know of, let alone under- 
stand, the passions and forces of 
which Germany was the theatre 
during and after the war can 
afford to overlook Toller’s testi- 
mony. But it must be read with 
insight and sympathetic imagina- 
tion if its full power is to be felt. 
It is the personal drama of an 
outstanding dramatist, lived and 
played amid storms that tore a 
whole nation from its moorings 
and sent it adrift on uncharted 
seas. 

Now [Toller writes] barbarism is 

triumphant. Nationalism, _ racial 
hatred, State-idolatry dazzle heart and 
mind and eye. .. . Now the people 
look for their salvation, not to reason, 
work and responsibility, but to a 
spurious saviour. They rejoice in the 
fetters they have forged for them- 
selves at a nod from their Dictator. 
. . . ‘ What,’ they ask, ‘has reason 
done for us in these last years?’ So 
they have put their trust in those who 
belittle the mind, who teach that 
reason enervates the will, corrupts the 
spirit and destroys society’s founda- 
tions, that the woes of the world are 
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all the dark fruit of reason. As if 
reason had ever ruled! As if once 
already a Germany without plan or 
reason had not hurled all Europe into 
the abyss! ...I see the thousands 
who celebrate the death of freedom 
and the overthrow of reason with joy 
and sounding brass. I see the thou- 
sands, betrayed and deluded, who 
really believe that the kingdom of 
justice on earth is at hand. I see the 
thousands who ache to follow in the 
footsteps of the youth of Flanders and 
march singing and rejoicing on their 
way to death. 

Are these the outpourings of a 
fevered brain, or is there in Ger- 
many to-day any warrant for 
Toller’s vision of woe? Professor 
Ewald Banse makes answer. His- 
torically and culturally, he says, 
we Germans have reached a turn- 
ing-point in our destiny. The day 
of discomfort and hard thinking 
and grim resolve and cold steel 
has begun. The sword will come 
into its own again, and the pen, 
after fourteen years of exaggerated 
prestige, will be put in its proper 
place. The pen is good and the 
sword is good. But the sword is 


the older weapon, and it is the 
final, the ultimately decisive one; 
therefore it should have the first 


place. We are on the threshold 
of an iron age. For us it stands 
under the sign of the Third Reich. 
Mighty empires grow only out of 
the clash of swords. The Third 
Reich, from the Flanders coast to 
Hungary, from Memel to the Adige 
and the Rhone, can only be born 
in blood and iron. Ideas and works 
and armies must march and fight 
and die before the vast and splendid 
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structure of the Third Reich can 
rise from the ground of the Western 
world. Henceforth war is a con- 
test, not between armies or even 
nations, but between countries, 
philosophies and economic systems. 
The coming war, the great war that 
will decide the fate of the German 
people, will ultimately be fought 
out deep down in the souls of the 
belligerent nations. 

This is the Banse thesis. It 
confirms Toller’s vision. Yet it 
substantiates Prince Léwenstein’s 
belief that all depends on making 
preparations now for the spirit 
that must ultimately prevail if 
Europe is to be saved from the 
abyss. Banse’s plans and sketch 
for the invasion of England are 
merely incidental to the general 
‘Drang’ or ‘urge’ which many 
millions of well-trained, well-armed 
young Germans feel towards the 
establishment of the Third Reich 
by blood and iron, And Toller’s 
vision may well prove prophetic 
unless Prince Léwenstein’s warning 
be heeded. 

Weapons alone cannot suffice. 
Banse is right. The coming war 
will ultimately be fought out deep 
down in the souls of the belligerent 
nations, Only a mightier and more 
valiant spirit than that of Nazi 
Germany can win it; and, if this 
spirit prevail betimes among the 
peoples and Governments of the 
Western world, Nazi barbarism will 
be worsted without need to fire a 
shot or to drop a single bomb. 


WICKHAM STEED. 





RELIGIOUS ESSAYS 


Oxford and the Growps. Edited by 
R. H. S. Crossman. Black- 
well.—5s. net. 


The Meaning of the Groups. 
Ca Bae pete 


Edited 

Spencer. 
Methuen.—5s. net. 

Group Movements of the Past and 
Experiments in Guidance. By 
Ray Strachey. With an intro- 
duction by the Rt. Rev. 
H. Hensley Henson. Faber.— 
5s. net. 


Essays in Construction. By W. R. 
Matthews. Nisbet.—7s, 6d. 
net. 


THERE is general agreement among 
most people who have the interest 
of religion at heart that the time 
for the demise of the Group Move- 
ment has come. But there is some 
haggling over the method of dis- 
patch. The Bishop of Durham 
would tunnel under Buchmanism 
and blow it up; and Auckland 
Castle has shown that it conceals 
some dangerous explosives. But 
there is another school of thought 
which would do the job quietly and 
unpretentiously. Its members have 
no objection to drinking at the 
same party with the Buchmanite, 
but take the opportunity to drop a 
little sedative into his cup. To this 
school belong most of the con- 
tributors to Oxford and the Groups, 
a highly important addition to the 
literature of the subject. They are 
terribly nice to the Buchmanites, 
but when the party is over they 
are found to have said some very 
deadly things, and if the Groups 
survive it will be because they are 
as polybiotic as a cat. 

The keynote of the book is struck 
by Dr. Selbie in his introduction, 
where he sees in the Groups ‘a real 
and effective work of the Spirit of 
God,’ but questions whether their 
methods of soul surgery are wisely 


entrusted to inexperienced novices 
and made of universal application, 
and worries about their intellectual 
background. First in the list of 
contributors is the Rev. G. F. 
Allen, whose task is to give an 
account of the Groups in Oxford. 
That he does competently, and his 
statement of the need to be met in 
an Oxford left hungering for the 
bread of religion after the stones 
of liberalism will evoke much 
sympathy. Whether the Group 
Movement is meeting that need is 
another matter. To judge from 
the eight essays which follow Mr. 
Allen’s, it is merely offering pumice 
instead of granite. The most out- 
spoken critic is Miss B. E. Gwyer, 
Principal of St. Hugh’s. She finds 
the dangers of the movement in its 
want of a little poverty. Certainly 
the Groups must value the con- 
version of the individual soul 
highly, judging by the amount of 
money they spend on it. Another 
outspoken criticism is that of Mr. 
C. R. Morris, Jowett Lecturer in 
Philosophy, who finds in the Groups 
a serious obstacle to all organised 
social reform. 

The best essay in the book, 
judged as. a piece of theological 
work, is that of Father D’Arcy. 
He writes on ‘ The Groups and the 
Spirit of Worship,’ and makes an 
illuminating contrast between the 
way of St. Ignatius Loyola and the 
way of the Groups. The method 
of the Spiritual Exercises relies in 
the first place on intellectual con- 
viction, and in the second place it 
ploughs a deep furrow of humility. 
The Groups must certainly compare 
unfavourably in these respects. 
The other writers have further 
criticism to make. Mr. John Maud 
notes some divergences between the 
ideals of Oxford and the Groups. 
Mr. W. H. Auden thinks the move- 
ment irrational and Fascist at 
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heart. Dr. L. P. Jacks sees danger 
in the Group treatment of sin, and 
the Rev. E. R. Micklem in the 
practice of ‘just so’ guidance. 
The Rev. J. W. C. Wand, Arch- 
bishop-elect of Brisbane, points 
out ways in which the Groups may 
come into conflict with the Church ; 
but he ought, in the fashion of 
headmasters, to have prefaced his 
castigation with the words, ‘ This 
is going to hurt me more than you.’ 
The essays were meant to have been 
summed up by the most distin- 
guished adherent of the Groups, 
Professor Grensted, but circum- 
stances prevented him from reading 
the whole book, and his independent 
essay is notable for a confession, 
rare in Group literature, that the 
movement has made mistakes. 
This kind of thing will mean the 
end of the doctrine of guidance. 

Dr. Selbie is himself a con- 
tributor to a similar series of essays 
edited by the Chaplain of Brasenose, 
and here he rather emphasises the 
good points of the movement. 
Clearly he has not yet made up his 
mind about it, and the same 
probably applies to Dr. William 
Brown, who, after a damaging 
criticism from the psychological 
point of view, adds a postscript 
blessing the movement on its 
religious and social side. Most of 
the contributors are very kind to 
the Groups. Four of them—Canon 
Frank Child (Vicar of St. Helens), 
Dr. L. W. H. Bertie, Professor W. B. 
Brash, and the Dean of Caius—are 
themselves Groupists. Professor 
C. E, Raven and Dr. Major also 
write in a kindly way about the 
movement. Strong criticism comes 
from a physician, Dr. F. H. Dodd, 
while Father Ronald Knox, pro- 
fessing all the time that his sole 
knowledge of the movement comes 
from table-talk, hits the bull’s-eye 
time and time again. Finally, 
there is a strictly neutral and wholly 
admirable essay by Miss Evelyn 
Underhill, reviewing the manner 
in which the Church has treated 





revivalistic movements in the past. 
It might profitably be read in con- 
junction with the extracts from the 
papers of Hannah Whitall Smith, 
herself a great revivalist but a very 
sensible woman, now republished 
by her grandchild, Mrs. Ray 
Strachey, with a typical intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Durham. 
They show, with all the solemnity 
of historical examples, the fantastic 
ends which the doctrine of divine 
guidance may be made to serve. 
To turn to the Dean of Exeter’s 
Essays in Construction is to breathe 
another air. Although they are 
based upon a series in the Guardian, 
and although in their altered form 
they are still intended for the 
general reader, they bear the marks 
of an acute intellect searching hard 
for the truth. Dr. Matthews has 
read widely, in philosophy as well 
as in theology, and here proves 
his capacity to express profound 
thoughts in simple and engaging 
language. A moral virtue, that of 
trying to be fair to all men, has led 
to the one theological weakness of 
the book. This weakness comes 
out in his treatment of the Virgin 
Birth and the Resurrection. He 
makes a distinction between the 
historic sense and the religious 
sense of these doctrines, a dis- 
tinction which is certainly valid, 
and goes on to suggest that it may 
be possible to accept them in the 
religious sense while denying them 
in the historical sense. This is an 
echo of Roman Catholic Modernism; 
but it has antecedents much farther 
back—in those Renaissance scholars 
who believed that what is true in 
theology may be false in philosophy. 
That way dishonesty lies. The 
converse of Dr. Matthews’ dis- 
tinction is true—a doctrine may be 
historically true and religiously 
without value; but to say one 
accepts the Virgin Birth or the 
Resurrection in a religious sense 
while denying it in the historical 
sense is a subterfuge, and one which 


brings the Church into grave dis- 
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repute. It should be added that 
Dr. Matthews himself has no need 
of the distinction, but it is a pity 
he has elaborated for others a way 
of saying with the mouth what they 
do not profess in the heart. 

With most of Dr. Matthews’ 
essays, however, hearty agreement 
is possible. A sketch of current 
influences, such as Humanism, 
Roman Catholicism and 
Barthianism, is excellently done, 
and so is an attack on the theory 
of religion as an illusion and a 
defence of ‘ the supernatural faith 
which is the core of Christianity.’ 
In an essay on evolution Dr. 
Matthews shows that he is able to 
come to close grips with scientific 
issues. He has also some excellent 
remarks on the perennial problem 
of evil and on the hope of immor- 
tality. Most suggestive, also, are 
some thoughts on the relation of 
the temporal and eternal scattered 
in various essays. So many prob- 
lems are bound up with this per- 
plexing question that one could 
wish them elaborated. 

Ivor THOMAS. 
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HUGH WALPOLE writes: “I have just 
read Beth in proof and am enchanted by 
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A History of European Litera- 
ture. By Laurie Magnus. Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. — 
2s. 6d. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Laurie 
Magnus just a year ago, at the age 
of sixty-one, inflicted a serious loss 
on literary scholarship, for he was 
one of the few students in our midst 
equipped by temperament and 
training to take a European survey 
of letters. But our regret at his 
premature death is softened by the 
fact that he had found time in a 
very busy life to achieve one of 
his ambitions. In 1926 he produced 
a dictionary of European literature, 
and he transposed its alphabeti- 
calism into chronological arrange- 
ment in this History of European 
Literature, which was his swan-song. 

His desire to compass the subject 
seems to have been inspired by a 
remark made many years ago by 
Edward Dowden, who wanted to 
see the student equipped with a 
general sketch of European litera- 
ture on lines similar to Freeman’s 
general sketch of European history 
—though Mr. Magnus queried the 
analogy. Since that time several 
books on the comparative study of 
literature have appeared, including 
the twelve - volume Periods of 
European Literature, edited, and 
partly written, by the encyclopedic 
Saintsbury. Mr. Magnus himself 
celebrated the year of the Armistice 
with A General Sketch of Euro- 
pean Literature in the Centuries of 
Romance, as if to remind a war- 
worn world that Europe had once 
dreamed dreams. 

The present Wwolume, his last, 
which he left in typescript, to be 
edited and read in proof by Dr. 
Boas, takes a broader view of the 
field, and represents the sum-total 
of years of patient study. The mere 
labour of preparation would have 
made many men muscle-bound, 
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reducing them to the state of those 
historical writers whom Leslie 
Stephen spoke of, not unjustly, as 
belonging to the school of infini- 
tesimal research ; or it might have 
paralysed them altogether in their 
fatal desire to be worthy to begin, 
after the manner of Henry James’s 
artist, who purposed painting the 
Madonna of the Future. But, 
inspired with the typically Jewish 
ideal of ‘international union, of 
which literature is the handmaiden,’ 
Mr. Magnus never: lost sight of his 
goal. He took the high ground— 
the only one really worth occupying 
in literature—that books are an 
integral part and expression of life 
itself, and are not to be measured 
merely by other books, as critics like 
Gosse, interested though he was in 
comparative literature, are apt to 
believe. The danger is peculiarly 
tempting to an island people like 
ourselves, who are so chary of 
Continental contacts, except under 
the compulsion of a common danger, 
while the Englishman’s innate dis- 
like of philosophical ideas makes the 
study of origins in literature difficult 
for the plain man, who is apt to 
regard his favourite authors as 
examples of spontaneous generation. 

Mr. Magnus’s dominating motive, 
from first to last, is to.trace the 
‘recovery of the pagan spirit.’ That 
is why he quotes with zest Schiller’s 
praise of Rousseau as ‘ the man who 
turned Christians into men.’ The 
recovery did not begin till the 
thirteenth century, say from the 
epoch of Dante. It was on a tabula 
vasa—almost incredible to a genera- 
tion which knows its Chapman as 
Keats did, its Bohn, or its Loeb— 
that Dante wrote, for ‘the Hebrew 
and Greek languages through many 
centuries after the capture of Rome 
by Alaric the Visigoth in 410 A.D. 
had been unfamiliar in the west.’ 
The Bible was current in a Latin 
version, and the Greek classics, 
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so far as they were known at all, 
were likewise current in Latin 
versions, often very much altered 
from the original texts. The first 
task of men of letters in the 
thirteenth century and after was 
to lift the veil from the back- 
ground and to recover those hidden 
works. Out of their strenuous 
endeavours came the Renaissance 
and its sequel, the Reformation, 
which added up to a new civilisa- 
tion, for Mr. Magnus rejected the 
Bellocian interpretation of the 
Reformation as a ‘ mighty process 
which destroyed the common 
culture of Europe.’ The founders of 
the literary Renaissance, he says 
again in his explanatory way, are 
‘usually called the Humanists 
because they turned back to human 
(or lay) from divine (or sacred) 
preoccupations.’ Therein you get, 
within the first few pages, the key 
to the whole book. 

Having explained the background 
in the first of his books, he proceeds 
to four main sections—Renaissance 
and Reformation, in which he shows 
Europe at school; and the age of 
Shakespeare, in which he adopts 
Professor Dover Wilson’s appraise- 
ment of Shakespeare’s victory as a 
*‘ victory for the whole human race.’ 
The fourth book deals with the 
French rule and its sequel, from 
the establishment of the French 
Academy in 1637 to the Fall of the 
Bastille in 1789, in which he 
reiterates his main thesis that the 
Revolution of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the sequel to the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth. ‘ Petrarch 
died in 1474, Rousseau in 1778: 
the Reformation followed the one, 
and the Revolution the other: 
Rousseau and Kant were wanted to 
complete what Petrarch and Luther 
had begun, and even to undo a part 
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of what had been ill done in four 
centuries of imperfect experimenta- 
tion.’ He closes with a chapter on 
Revolutionary Europe, with special 
emphasis on Goethe, whose Hellenic 
note is ‘ nearer that of Keats than 
Wordsworth,’ though there are 
more references to the latter 
throughout the entire text than to 
anybody else except Shakespeare. 
The epilogue, which covers Vic- 
torian literature, is much too 
skimpy, as if Mr. Magnus had 
become fagged before the end of his 
encyclopedic task arrived. 

As it is, he is clear-eyed, not least 
in his text-book method of intro- 
ducing paragraphs with italicised 
catch lines, and he managed to pack 
away an enormous number of facts 
—there are over 900 references in 
his index—in the 120,000 words at 
his disposal. Yet in many cases 
compressions might have been 
effected, and probably would have 
been made if he had lived to see his 
work in type. A case in point is his 
reference to the illuminating tribute 
to Scott ‘ contributed to The Times 
newspaper on September 21st in 
that year 1932 by Prof. Trevelyan, 
O.M.,’ followed by a long extract 
from the same. Similarly, there is 
sometimes a lack of balance. For 
instance, twice as much space is 
devoted to Ossian Macpherson as to 
Burns, whom he does not estimate 
at his full philosophical value, 
though we are grateful for the 
description of him as an ‘ inspired 
faun.’ 

Taken all in all, however, Mr. 
Magnus’s is a remarkable effort, 
ethical rather than esthetic in its 
aim, giving the average man a good 
sense of the ‘discipline of com- 
parative literature.’ 


J. M. Buttocnz. 
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Keats’ Craftsmanship : A Study in 
Poetic Development. By M.R. 
Ridley. Clarendon Press.— 
15s. net. 


Keats. By B. Tfor Evans. (‘ Great 
Lives.’) Duckworth.—2s. net. 


In fact, though not perhaps in 
appearance, the craftsmanship of 
Keats, being concrete, is a more 
fruitful study than his potentiality, 
and wise people have grown a little 
weary of the ‘inferences’ drawn 
by too eager admirers from the 
second version of Hyperion. But 
what do we mean by ‘ craftsman- 
ship ’ ? 

As it happens, two simultaneous 
answers have appeared. The sim- 
pler—and simplicity is a virtue 
—is admirably sketched by Mr. 
James Sutherland in The Medium 
of Poetyy (Hogarth Press); the 
more complex and detailed by 
Mr. M. R. Ridley. To Mr. Ridley, 
the craftsmanship of Keats falls 
into three divisions : his sources, or 
points of attachment ; his materials, 
or the ‘ stuff of his web’; and his 
workmanship, or the ‘artistry of 
its spinning.’ All three are admis- 
sible, but the first, the sources, 
would be the most easily spared. 
No artist worthy the name takes 
(as we all know) more than sugges- 
tions; and when, for instance, we 
learn that Shakespeare added Cali- 
ban to his materials for The Tempest 
we learn nothing but reverence: 
such evidence of artistic creation 
beggars analysis. The fact is an 
inspiration : the ‘ how’ is a mystery, 
though from meditation of mystery, 
as distinguished from attempted 
analysis, everything, poetically 
speaking, is to be learned. 

Mr. Ridley’s excuse is, really, 
better than analytical. He treats 
Keats as we treat a wine: the 
discussion of its colour, its bouquet, 
its first and second flavours, its séve, 
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deepens enjoyment. It does not 
pretend to add to knowledge of the 
sacred secrets of the grape. But, 
again, analysis has its own pleasures, 
and these sometimes lead us astray. 
To meet hypercriticism with hyper- 
criticism seems only good manners, 
so I will demur to the lover’s stric- 
tures of ‘ Isabella ’ in two points. 

Mr. Ridley calls ‘ awkward inver- 
sions ’ these two lines : 

What love Lorenzo for their 
sister had 

and 


And many a jealous conference 
had they, 


Grammatically, doubtless, he is 
right ; but grammar, though (like 
a good servant) to be respected, is 
servant to idiom; both the ver- 
sions in these two lines are excellent 
idiom; the latter is frequently met 
in current speech. We should all 
read analytically, as Mr. Ridley 
prompts us, but when analysis and 
the ear seem to conflict, the ear has 
the last word every time. I think, 
too, he is a bit hard on Lempriére, 
for, with the doubtful exception of 
Bayle’s, Lempriére’s is the most 
delightful dictionary in the world. 

The craftsmanship itself is better 
studied from The Eve of St. Agnes 
onward. This means a detailed 
study of corrections. They are 
fascinating, so long as we remember 
that we can but follow a creative 
process: we cannot, were a deleted 
word left with no substitute, supply 
the word that Keats would have 
supplied. This is what I mean 
when I call Mr. Ridley’s study a 
book for amorous connoisseurs. 
Nobody but a connoisseur would 
enjoy poring over corrections from 
which, in the vulgar sense, there is 
little but wonder to be gleaned. 
This wonder is the reward of 
detailed study, and Mr. Ridley 
communicates his own enjoyment 
in many a detailed page. He also 
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throws a useful light upon the form 
of the Odes by relating the stanza 
of the Ode on a Grecian Urn to the 
structure of the sonnet, and with 
this hint (or reminder) the subtilties 
of the modulation become a more 
vivid possession. In a very pretty 
image he says (p. 207) : 

* The couplet jars to a halt with the 
brakes grinding ; the sestet, with the 
foreseen second recurrence of the 
third rhyme, swings gently up into 
the wind and picks up its buoy. 


His defence of such analytic 
study is just, and is worth quoting : 

There are readers who feel that any 
technical analysis of the sound-values 
of a poem is a kind of desecration, and 
detracts from the true esthetic enjoy- 
ment of the poem. They regard it 
as a mechanical process and beneath 
their notice. I think that it will 
usually be found that such readers 
read their poetry with less attention 
of the ear than any great poem 
merits. [p. 232] 
The fact is that, through excessive 
eye-reading, the modern ear is in 
decay, and such a scholarly book as 
this is the eye’s confession, and 
attempt at atonement. 

A more than convenient com- 
panion to this detailed study of 
Keats the craftsman is Mr. Ifor 
Evans’ short Life. Necessarily, 
consideration of the poems has a 
large place init ; but itis a judicious 
book. Not only is the development 
of Keats noted, but also that of 
critical opinion since Keats’s death. 
Mr. Evans is no cursory student, 
and, without being colourless, he 
has contrived to present the ques- 
tions at issue, whether the place of 
Fanny Brawne in the poet’s life or 
of the revised Hyperion, without 
surrendering to any of the sects 
whose pet extravagances seem so 
important—to themselves. 


OsBERT BuRDETT, 


THE 
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The Magazine 
of Sea Travel 


“THE BLUE PETER,” 
during its twelve years of 
publication, has conveyed 
to its readers each month a 
varied selection, profusely 
illustrated, of maritime 
history and tales of adven- 
ture by land and sea in all 
parts of the world. Form- 
ing part of each monthly 
issue, a famous ship, naval 
or mercantile, is depicted, 
from an original painting by 
an eminent marine artist, 
and each of these subjects 
is described by a writer of 
authority. Send |/- for a 
specimen—you'll like it. 
Annual Subscription, 13/6, 
post paid. 
Apply : 


The Publisher, “The Blue Peter,’’ 
12 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 





SOME SPRING NOVELS 


Brian Wesiby. By Forrest Reid. 
Faber and Faber.—7s. 6d. net. 


Hide and Seek. By Marcus Cheke. 
Collins.—7s. 6d. net. 


A Warning to Wantons. By Mary 
Mitchell. Heinemann.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


Anthony Adverse. By Hervey Allen. 
Gollancz.—1os. 6d. net. 


De Vriendt Goes Home. By Arnold 
Zweig. Heinemann.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


In a Province. By Laurens Van der 
Post. Hogarth Press.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


Its Silly Face. By Nikolai Gubsky. 
Heinemann.—7s. 6d. net. 


“Gracious heaven!’ exclaims, in 
the first of these books, the elder 
author, Martin Linton, to the 
aspiring one, Brian Westby. ‘A 
work of imagination isn’t the place 
for airing your views on religion. 


If you want to write a pamphlet, 
do so; but don’t mix the two 
things together.’ To which Brian 
replies : ‘ If the characters in a book 
happen to have certain views, I 
don’t see why they shouldn’t ex- 
press them. .... What you want me 


to write . . . is a kind of poetry. 
I’m to dump down a poem and 
pretend it’s a short story.’ This 
diversity of purpose, which Mr. 
Forrest Reid here so aptly and 
pointedly expresses, is a sadly 
disintegrating element in the novel. 
The form has so many functions ; a 
man knows not where to have it, 
fish or flesh, and the dilemma is 
especially bewildering to-day when 
the newly-awoken social conscience 
of the artist is in danger of destroy- 
ing his self-respect. It is evident 
that the great majority of serious 
writers cannot be satisfied that 
their trade is worth pursuing, if it 
does not serve in some part as a 
comment on the present confusion 


Backwaters. By William Holt 
Nicholson and Watson.—7s. 6d 
net. 


Bumphrey’s. By R. H. Mottram, 
Murray.—7s. 6d. net. 

It’s a Battlefield. By Graham 
Greene. Heinemann.—7s. 6d. 
net. 


Holy Wednesday. By Manuel Gal- 
vez. Translated by Warre B. 
Wells. Bodley Head.—6s. net. 

Scandal of Spring. By Martin Boyd. 
Dent.—7s. 6d. net. 


Camilla. By Ann Stretton. Faber 
and Faber.—7s. 6d. net. 


God and the Rabbit. By Michael 
Home. Rich and Cowan.— 
8s. 6d, net. 


of the world. Intimately connected 
with this is the search for new forms. 
It is difficult for any narrative now 
to be merely the telling of a story ; 
only one of this batch is that, Hide 
and Seek, and it achieves this single- 
ness of outlook solely by detaching 
itself from all human values. It 
belongs to the Waugh-class of social 
comedy, but contains no satire, no 
criticism—is, indeed, devoid of 
anger or passion in any form, but is 
simply an excellently devised ebulli- 
tion of high spirits. The same is 
almost true of A Warning to Wan- 
tons, but, although this also lacks 
any hint of a moral impulse, the 
story—a lavish piece of rococo 
work—is also a very charming 
fable, and there is real beauty in 
the scenes in which the most 
exquisitely civilised of heroines 
achieves her only happiness in the 
company of a handsome boor. 
Nevertheless, the book’s chief in- 
terests seem, after all, to be adventi- 
tious ones—good story-telling and 
continuous verbal wit; but its 
success as a whole is vitiated by an 
imperfect mixture of realism and 
fantasy which is stupidly farcical. 
Anthony Adverse, if we discount 
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its historical aspect as a picture of 
the Napoleonic world, also comes 
under the ‘ story’ heading, and is 
in any case a book the like of which 
we never thought to see again. It 
is a panoramic romance made out of 
the world’s decorations and hardly 
penetrates beneath them, but as 
such is a remarkable enough 
achievement, and the procession of 
incidents and descriptions is un- 
ceasingly lively. One cannot help 
wishing, though, that in so large a 
space something more permanently 
valuable could be found. 

One novel, we see, is a ‘ fable’; 
another the ‘study’ of a period ; 
others are ‘ studies’ of the ‘ prob- 
lems’ of unemployment, of race, 
of adolescence, or of marriage. But 
the great masterpieces of fiction 
somehow achieved a purity in 
themselves, in spite of—it seemed— 
the existence of a subject-matter or 
a problem for study. They were a 
‘kind of poetry.” The measure of 
success, then, for the works of 
fiction writers who labour with a 
social conscience must still be their 
ability to ‘dump down’ a poem ; 
otherwise they are not more than 
pamphleteers, and their work is 
essentially ephemeral. 

Brian Westby is one of the few 
that can certainly be called ‘ a kind 
of poem,’ for it describes affections 
that are profound and eternal. The 
framework is a situation leading 
to a climax, and the stress is laid 
entirely on personal relationships. 

Martin Linton, an author of 
established reputation who has lost 
all interest in his work and his life, 
rediscovers those interests through 
his affection for a boy whom he 
chances to meet while recovering 
from an illness by the sea. Their 
approach to one another is described 
with the greatest charm and pene- 
tration. It appears subsequently 
that the boy, Brian Westby, is 
Linton’s son, the child of a wife 
whom he had allowed to divorce 
him owing to their estrangement on 
religious grounds. This involves 


another element in their approach ; 
but one feels, perhaps, that it is an 
irrelevancy introduced to excuse, as 
it were, a relationship which has 
value in itself independent of father- 
hood, the fatherhood being a chance 
that belongs to a story but is not 
involved with this particular affec- 
tion. (It is possible, however, that 
the memory of Thomas Mann’s 
Death in Venice, which recurred 
several times while reading Brian 
Westby, prompted this criticism.) 
The book achieves real tragedy— 
the tension before the end and the 
final pain are acute and unrelieved ; 
there is no compensation for such 
a waste of hope and love. Yet its 
beauty survives, without bitterness, 
and if, as may well be, we are left 
wondering how the author has 
obtained such an effect and what 
his purpose is in taking the boy 
away with his mother and leaving 
Linton to death, we can find some 
solution in a quotation from 
Yakovnin prefixed to the book 
where the claims of the past, the 
present, and the future are set side 
by side. 

In De Vriendt Goes Home a 
similar relationship is described. 
De Vriendt is a Dutch Jew living in 
Jerusalem, a scholar and a rabbi, 
passionately orthodox in his opposi- 
tion to the secularisation of Jewry 
by the Zionists. He is in love with 
an Arab boy who comes to study 
with him, and through that contact 
discovers the profoundest experi- 
ences he has known. At the same 
time there is involved a strange 
division in his worship of God—the 
psychology here is admirable—and 
his expression of this in his poems 
gives a great shock to his friends 
and admirers when they are dis- 
covered after his murder by a 
Zionist fanatic. Zweig uses here on 
a smaller scale the method so 
elaborately employed in Grischa, 
presenting a mass of minor incidents 
and characters that bear with 
pointed irony on to the central 
theme, and every now and then 











introducing some cosmic reference— 
just as Grischa opens with ‘ Tellus’ 
whirling through space—to put us 
in our place. It is an original, and 
yet a curiously flat, imagination, 
which does not always avoid the 
pretentious, while the quality of the 
writing (unless the fault be the 
translator’s) is seldom distinguished. 
Moreover, he has not quite inte- 
grated the fictional and personal 
element with the historical (the 
setting is the disturbances in the 
summer of 1929), and the book 
seems uncertain whether it should 
present itself as a comment on a 
country, a cosmos, a cause, or a 
single man; but, granting the 
method, it is cleverly worked out. 
Both this and In a Province give, 
at any rate, a surface impression 
that they are novels with a purpose 
trying to pretend that they are no 
such thing ; and it is not until the 
end of the latter book that we come 
upon a magnificent rejection of that 
last infirmity of the novelist, the 
pleading of a political cause. It 
takes its name from a quotation 
from Ecclesiastes: ‘If thou seest 
‘the oppression of the poor, and 
violent perverting of justice in a 
province, marvel not at the matter.’ 
And that is what the author 
actually means. He tells, with some 
skill and in excellently described 
settings, the story of a South 
African Dutch youth who leaves 
his farm home for a large port town 
and meets there a native boy who 
is entering civilisation for the first 
time. The Dutchman, Van Brede- 
poel, witnesses the corruption of the 
native by the town, and interests 
himself in the relations of the black 
and white races. He falls in with 
one Burgess, an eager man of action, 
a Marxist, the secretary of the 
‘Union of African Workers.’ Dur- 
ing some well-arranged discussions 
the latter tries to persuade him into 
active participation in the cause. 
‘We must all decide now, once for 
all, to commit ourselves either to 
the past or tothe future.’ But Van 
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Bredepoel perceives the danger of 
that policy. ‘ You think you're 
destroying a colour-prejudice, but 
you’re only putting a white-preju- 
dice in its place’; and he sees with 
a further wisdom than Burgess’s 
that ‘The starting and finishing point 
is in the heart of each man..., 
Each one must take heed for him- 
self, and the system will in the end 
take heed for itself.’ It is the 
wisdom of sayings such as this 
which make the book surprising and 
remarkable. Its diffusness tends 
to relax the compactness of the 
thought. The satire and the drama 
are alike weak, and it is only in a 
few isolated incidents that the clash 
between the races is felt. There is 
no constant strain, as there cer- 
tainly should be to make the book 
effective—as there is in a parallel 
study, Forster’s A Passage to India, 

Its Silly Face is as complete an 
integration of comment on particu- 
larities and profounder issues as is 
possible, and yet it achieves this 
wholeness rather in spite of itself, 
for the author has made his hero 
turn, in unemployment, to writing, 
and a good deal of the book is taken 
up with notes and sketches for his 
work, loosely strung together. The 
fact is that Mr. Gubsky has in- 
finitely more rich and striking ideas 
than his story had room for: the 
book is overflowing with utterly 
true and honest thinking; it is a 
real spiritual tragedy, consummated 
in what is perhaps the most con- 
vincingly motivated suicide in 
modern fiction. 

In comparison some of the other 
books here seem trite and trivial. 
Backwaters is, as a comment on the 
restlessness of human nature, true 
enough, but it has little literary 
interest. Mr. Mottram’s Bum- 
phrey’s is interesting as an experi- 
ment in form, being written partly 
through a ‘stream of conscious- 
ness,’ partly in a narrative frame- 
work, while memory is constantly 
led back by association to incidents 
in the past. It is an admirable 
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attempt to give an artistic unity 
and compactness to the diffuse 
form, and is, as well, one of the 
only ways of giving depth and 
roundness to the picture; but in 
this case the mind is hardly poetic 
enough, the sensibility not delicate 
enough, to carry it out successfully. 
The characters are, besides, too 
tiresomely ordinary to make imagi- 
native patterns of their feelings. 

It’s a Battlefield is another in- 
teresting attempt at planning a 
unity, but it is obtained here rather 
through the conscience (of a police 
commissioner) than the conscious- 
ness. There are some single scenes 
and points of irony that ring true, 
but the final effect does not 
seem to be more than a sophistica- 
tion of story-telling. 

Holy Wednesday is built round 
the unities of both time and person, 
and describes the last day in the 
life of a parish priest in Buenos 
Aires. In his box he receives one 
after the other the confessions of 
numberless sinners, and his spiritual 
tension, the tremendous sense of 


responsibility in his own soul, is 
admirably suggested ; but it is not, 
as it well might be, overwhelming, 
largely because the sins confessed 
are monotonously similar, and the 


incidents are episodic, but not 
cumulative. In fact, the book is 
simpler than one would like it to be, 
but, accepted in its simplicity, it has 
beauty. 

A more subtle and less intense 
comment on the cure of souls is 
found in a book which, like Brian 
Westby, is undoubtedly a ‘ kind of 
poem ’—Martin Boyd’s Scandal of 
Spring, which describes, with a 
marvellously delicate balance be- 
tween tragedy and comedy, the 
friendship of two boys John and 
Dick, the interest of an Anglo- 
Catholic clergyman in John, and 
John’s love of Dick’s cousin Madge. 
Both this and Ann Stretton’s 
Camilla are, as well, unusually 
charming ‘ studies of adolescence.’ 
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The former moves one through the 
suggestion of subtle ironies and wit, 
presenting the purest feelings of 
thought and beauty in the flesh of 
astory. The latter is more delibe- 
rately romantic. Both build their 
characters round a true psychology ; 
both are beautifully complete and 
compact ; both delight in economic 
detail, and—in Scandal of Spring 
especially—detail which tells un- 
failingly, which contributes, with- 
out getting wasted, to the final 
effect. 

In God and the Rabbit, on the other 
hand, detail is piled up, irrespective 
of direct significance, and the final 
result is obtained through sheer 
accumulation. It is a long, slow 
narrative, covering some thirty 
years in the life of an East Anglian 
poacher’s son, and his attempt to 
deliver himself and his family from 
the father’s influence. The develop- 
ment progresses very well, and the 
conclusion gives the sense of some- 
thing accomplished ; but the sense 
of effort in the composition cannot 
escape the reader. Every point is 
made, but laboriously. There is 
almost no humour—though plenty 
of opportunities for it—yet no ring- 
ing poetic tone to excuse its want. 
To give it its certain due, it is a 
wonderful picture of a family ; but, 
then, the value of such ‘ pictures ’ 
in fiction is itself a doubtful 
quantity. In this book its clear 
sincerity and the character of the 
theme (which is generally distin- 
guished except when it falters on 
occasions in the hero himself) save 
the picture from being merely a 
virtuoso performance. It is perhaps 
captious, in any case, to dogmatise 
on a form which is capable of being 
put to so many uses. If the 
novelist cares to use his art for 
making studies or drawing pictures, 
there is no reason why we should 
prevent him. But it is very good 
sometimes to come across a ‘ kind 
of poem.’ 

PETER Burra. 








Modernismus. By Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., etc. Mac- 
millan & Co.—6s. net. 

SomE courage is called for in a 
veteran who stands up for an 
independent judgment of modern 
art and opinion; he knows that 
he will be written off as a reac- 
tionary old fogey. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield has never 
been wanting in courage, and as an 
historical student of his art he has 
an outlook before as well as after, 
and a precise knowledge of parts 
of the field which the half-informed 
enthusiast dispenses with. In his 
latest book he scrutinises modernity 
on a wide front, including chapters 
on Sculpture, Painting, Letters and 
Music, as well as Architecture. In 
spite of some telling work upon the 
extravagances of Mr. Wilenski under 
the first of these heads, and at some 
other points, it might have been 
better if he had concentrated on 
the field where he has most autho- 
rity, defining (and illustrating) the 
good and bad more fully. In any 
case, a short notice must be 
limited to this part of his survey. 

It falls into two parts—a review 
of the belated English interest in 
baroque, with special reference to 
the books of Geoffrey Scott and 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell and the 
claim of the designer for plastic 
independence from the shackles of 
commodity and material; on the 
other hand, an examination of 
‘functionalism’ in the planning 
and material of the building as the 
be-all of architecture, sufficient in 
itself to secure beauty. What of 
those gospels, both modern, but 
diametrically opposed ? 

Sir Reginald deals with the ambi- 
guities of the word‘ Humanism’ as 
applied to Italian Renaissance archi- 
tecture in Scott’s interesting book, 
and the too easy generalisation about 
its phases and ultimate fling in the 
baroque. He follows that move- 
ment into Germany and Austria, 
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allowing for its virtues of ingenuity 
in dealing with daring and difficult 
plans, and its gay, irresponsible 
play-acting quality ; but he cannot, 
like Mr. Sitwell, grow lyrical over 
its frequent orgies of demented 
vulgarity. He misses, however, its 
fundamental motive—namely, an 
emotional straining of proportion— 
and accordingly is unwilling to 
recognise its beginnings in Michel- 
angelo’s work and one climax in 
El Greco’s, not light-hearted, either 
of them, but ‘ terrible ’ and agonised, 

His attack on the modernists is 
deadly when he comes to close 
quarters with fallacious preten- 
sions. Thus the claim that a 
newly applied material, concrete, is 
the determining factor in the 
design of a building like Olympia 
looks rather silly when the com- 
pany who supplied bricks for it 
advertise that ‘this is not a con- 
crete building ’; it is ‘a brick and 
steel building with a thin skin in 
another material, apparently syn- 
thetic stone.’ On the side of 
architectural effect the monotonous 
horizontalities and curvature of the 
Mendelsohn school, the rare gift for 
ungainliness which M. Le Corbusier 
combines with really big ideas, 
and the freak imitation of machines 
at Potsdam and elsewhere are fair 
game for the satirist. 

Our author is less convincing 
when he handles ‘function’ and 
efficiency generally in_ relation 
to beauty. Our satisfaction in 
machinery that fulfils its purpose is, 
he says, entirely different from the 
thrill of beauty in any shape, 
‘beauty of the human form, of 
the sea and the land, of cloud 
and sunshine. ...’ Vital and 
natural beauties differ indeed from 
mechanical, but landscape beauties 
arise from the play of natural 
forces with material in rock and 
river, vapour and wind, and the 
human form is constituted by func- 
tion from beginning to end. Whether 
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or not function issues in beauty de- 
pends very much on what the func- 
tion is and whether it acts visibly. 
So with Sir Reginald’s old insist- 
ence, repeated in the first words 
of his preface and elsewhere, on 
‘Traditionalism’ as the cure for 
what is wrong with ‘ Modernism.’ 
Undoubtedly the man who knows 
the past has a store of contrivances 
and beauties it is impoverishing to 
cast into the dustbin. But it is not 
because they are old that they are 
good; they most justify them- 
selves in their use and beauty. 
Inevitably discussion here returns 
to the matter of the Orders. In 
Messrs. Smith and Brewer’s shop 
for Mr. Heal the pilaster strips 
would still have their binding effect 
of inevitability if the Greeks had 
never existed; in Selfridges’ and 
Bush House the columns are a 
boring and misapplied reminis- 
cence. Nor is English and not- 
English a clear dividing-line. Our 
chickens have come to roost. It 
was the English who started the 
new industrial architecture, the 
engineering of glass and iron; it 
was a Scot, Macintosh, as the Ger- 
mans admit, who started the new, 
stripped architecture for houses 
and institutions; and where, but 
for lendings from Italy, France and 
Holland, would our lovely Renais- 
sance tradition have been? What 
is ugly in the present cosmopoli- 
tanism is the huge common in- 
humanity which springs from the 
economic roots of over-population 
and mechanic mass production. 
Two or three slips call for cor- 


rection and my carping is done. 
Geoffrey Scott borrowed his ‘ em- 
pathy,’ not from Croce, but from 
Lipps; Mr. Herbert Read did not 
say that Robert de Cotte and 
Gilles Oppenord were the inventors 
of Baroque, but of Rococo. Of 
Ruskin’s passage about the crystal 
sphere Sir Reginald says, ‘ Nobody 
had the least idea what he meant.’ 
A reference to Avaira Pentelici will 
make it plain. D. S. MacCo tt. 
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With its April issue 
Life and Letters 


becomes virtually a new 
magazine. It will be issued 
monthly, with a new format 
and greatly increased in size 


The new editorial direction 
will give LIFE AND 
LETTERS a new vitality 
and appeal, and closer associa- 
tion with everyday life with- 
out sacrificing its high literary 
standard. 


Ask your bookseller, newsagent or 
. the publisher for a prospectus . 


Contents of April issue include: 


ARTICLES 


War and Emotions 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 
The Dumb Ox 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


An Experiment in Rhyme 
BONAMY DOBREE 


Porms 


The Nuncio HERBERT READ 


The Living Poem 
H, E. PALMER 
Srorizs 
The Burning Cactus 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


The Land without Heroes 
G. F. GREEN 


Cross-Section A Commentary 
Reviews 2s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
10 Great Queen Street, W.C.2 





ENGLISH RURAL ARTS 


Change in the Farm. By T. Hennell. 
With Illustrations by the 
author. University Press,Cam- 
bridge, 1934.—10s. 6d. net, 


The Wheelwvright’s Shop. By George 
Sturt. With 8 plates and 
24 text-figures. New and cheap 
edition, 1934; first published 
1923. University Press, Cam- 
bridge.—7s. 6d. net. 


OnE of the most necessary things at 
the present time is to remember 
that general readers in our country 
are mostly town-dwellers, and that 
they are seldom invited by what 
they read, in magazines and novels, 
to understand why an all-round 
revival of British farming has 
become essential to the nation’s 
welfare. Town versus Country is a 
very active fact, both political and 
economic, yet only a few readable 
books for electors in towns are 
published on agriculture and rural 
life brightly and truly illustrated 
with drawings and pictures. When 
they do appear, every now and 
then, their sale prices are usually 
too high, and we are likely to see 
them ‘ remaindered ’ just when we 
would welcome them gladly in 
second and third editions. In 
eleven years The Wheelwright’s 
Shop, by George Sturt, has won a 
new and a cheap edition: very 
much too long, for it is a chatty, 
charming book, as attractive in 
style as Thomas Bewick’s Memoir, 
and as genuine in its qualities of 
thought, emotion, observation and 
first-hand experience. I wish it 
could have been brought out at 5s. 
net, aided by some active patronage 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Mr. T. Hennell’s Change in the 
Farm isa first edition, and, although 
ros. 6d. net is not a popular price, 
the book should win its way into a 
cheap edition. It pairs very well 
with The Wheelwright’s Shop, and 
its illustrations are even better 
than those which are given in Mr. 


Sturt’s masterpiece. The carts 
and waggons in Mr. Sturt’s pages 
(Plates 2, 4, 5 and 8) are photo. 
graphs reproduced in_half-tone 
blocks, and, as half-tone illustra. 
tions are ‘ done to death’ in daily 
and weekly journalism, I appreciate 
all the more the touch of sensitive 
art in Mr. Hennell’s drawings of 
historic waggons from the counties 
of Kent, Hereford, Gloucester, Nor- 
folk, and Lincoln, and of reliquary 
ploughsfrom Sussex, Wiltshire, Kent, 
and Somerset. The Herefordshire 
waggon, like a galleon in shape, 
carried on noble wheels, is impres- 
sive art in workaday handicraft, 
seemingly strong enough to outlive 
several centuries; and a _ hoop- 
taved waggon from West Littleton, 
Gloucestershire, has a different sort 
of mingled grace and durability, 
with one thing in common with the 
galleon waggon—no superfluity of 
good materials. As Thomas Tusser 
said : 

Horse, oxen, plough, tumbrel, cart, 


waggon and waine, 
The lighter and stronger, the greater 


they gain : 

The soile and the seed, with the sheafe 
and the purse, 

The lighter in substance, for profit the 
worse. 

Mr. Hennell regrets that in many 
districts the old and local types of 
waggon are being superseded by 
trollies, and that in many more the 
traditional county patterns are 
altered and debased, and thus de- 
prived of their artistry. In these 
circumstances, then, what may be 
called a thoroughbred county de- 
sign is not always easy to find— 
except here and there, as in North- 
amptonshire, where several old 
kinds are in service, which differ as 
much from one another as from 
most of the county waggons which 
are seen in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Bedfordshire and Herefordshire. In 
several counties, again, there is a 
local tradition that governs the use 
of paint on the wheelwright’s handi- 
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craft. Waggons in Lincolnshire are 
made very handsome, and the carts 
also are often carved and decorated, 


and the farmers there believe that 
‘it pays to keep them painted up.’ 
The name of the painter, as well as 
that of the owner, is often put on 
ons when they are redecorated ; 
the letters being picked out and 
flourished in black upon a background 
of orange, which fades in time to 
terra-cotta. This colour is used also 
in Cambridgeshire—and not only for 
waggons, tumbrels and cole-seed carts, 
but even for ladders, wheel-barrows 
and dog-kennels—though some very 
old waggons, it is said, were painted 
blue, as in many other counties. . . 
In the West Riding of Yorkshire pole- 
ons are common, instead of those 
ih shafts, and many different colours 
are used to adorn them: red, orange, 
lead-colour, blue and white, brown or 
black; and in place of curves and 
flourishes, stringing and lining in a 
second colour is usual. Kent waggons 
are often painted cream or stone- 
colour, Woodstock waggons an ochreous 
brown; elsewhere they are usually 
blue above, with red for the wheels 
and under-carriage, except in Dorset, 
where blue-black is sometimes used 
instead of blue, picked out with red 
on all the curved chamfers, 


Mr. Hennell in his entertaining 
chapters, sixteen in all, reviews so 
much of the historic work on 
farms, and shows in his illustrations 
so much skill, that this book should 
prepare the way for several more 
from his pen and pencil. Research 
and its utility belong to his daily 
customs, and he offers them to 
politicians and electors as a guide 
in difficult questions of current 
reforms. In farming, as in other 
necessary arts, the most difficult 
thing in adaptive progress is to 
scrap no more of the traditional 
ways of work than is prudent, and 
to employ no more of the new aims 
and methods than can be applied 
with freedom and with profit for 
special purposes and subject to 
known conditions. Mr. Hennell 
believes that much of the current 
reform is proving a handicap, for 
he speaks of ‘the practical, un- 
prosperous young farmers of to- 
day,’ and adds: ‘ When farmers 
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have laid aside the formidable 
engines, hooks and harrows of 
modern agrarian reform, they may 
return like Cincinnatus to their 
fireside turnips and consider how 
things were done when tools were 
simple and the land was fed upon 
straw-yard muck.’ 

Mr. Hennell is thinking here, I 
assume, of a hearty return to an old 
system of farming—the grassland 
and small field holding, to provide 
maintenance for a family and its 
servants, outside and indoors, and 
also a gradual recovery of an 
inherited passion for the land and 
its wealth-production. Dr. Johnson 
said very well: ‘ Nothing can more 
truly prove the ingratitude of man- 
kind than the little regard which 
the disposers of honorary rewards 
have paid to Agriculture; it is 
treated as a subject so remote from 
common life by all those who do not 
immediately hold the plough or 
give fodder to the ox, that I think 
there is room to question whether 
a great part of mankind has yet 
been informed that life is sustained 
by the fruits of the earth.’ The 
land and its farming give us the 
only industry that produces wealth 
without diminishing its fitness 
for continuous new harvests. Dr. 
Johnson perceived also that a nation 
dependent mainly on trade could 
have no stability, because we cannot 
compel any people to buy from us or 
to sell to us; and hence a trading 
country prospers, while it can be 
said to prosper, by being too depen- 
dent on competitor nations, who 
may vary their demands and their 
sources of supply. ‘ By Agriculture 
alone,’ said Johnson, ‘ can we live 
in plenty without intercourse with 
other nations. This, therefore, is 
the great Art, which every govern- 
ment ought to protect, every pro- 
prietor of lands to practise, and 
every inquirer into nature to 
improve.’ 

When Johnson taught this lesson 
in 1756 there was very much less 
need for it than there is now, for 
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the population was comparatively 
small then, and great efforts were 
being made to develop the nation’s 
farming and to improve the breeds 
of livestock. No efforts so national 
in their scope and in their enthu- 
siasm have been active for a long 
time, not for a complete hundred 
years; and that is why there is a 
sort of obituary regret in these 
good works by Mr. Hennell and Mr. 
George Sturt. They remind me of 
biographies of great artists who are 
dead, and whose works belong to 
types of society that have gone. 
Our country continues to do such 
an immense amount of her farming 
away from home, by playing the 
part of a financial colonist on alien 
lands, that she cannot possibly 
renew her strength through her 
own lungs, through her own agri- 
culture and rural life. There is 
always land enough for new suburbs, 
new factories, new collieries, new 
cemeteries, new golf courses, new 
grounds for cricket and football, 
and new by-roads for motor-cars ; 
but as soon as someone mentions 
the urgent need of employing more 
and more old land for more and 
more farm enterprise, listeners 
frown, and shake their heads, and 
chatter about the costs of dis- 
tribution. 
WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


THERE is no question of the de 
pressed state of the antiquarian 
book market. But to the outside 
observer the trade in new books 
would seem as prosperous as it has 
ever been. To some extent, no 
doubt, the same economy accounts 
for both facts. The buyer whose 
expenditure on old books ran into 
thousands or tens of thousands of 
pounds a year in the ‘ boom ’ years 
has since 1929 drawn in his horns; 
while new publications have become 
more popular as presents because 
they are cheaper than trinkets and 
fal-lals—cheaper but no less pre- 
sentable, since a compliment to the 
intellect is to-day as acceptable as a 
compliment to the person. Dumb 
jewels often, but not always, are 
more quick than words. 

There are, to the outside observer, 
two evidences of this prosperity in 
the publishing trade: first, that 
there has been no falling off in the 
yearly numerical increase of new 
books ; and then, more significantly, 
not only that the last three years 
have given birth to an exceptional 
number of new firms of publishers, 
but that the Jeremiahs who are 
never absent from such confine- 
ments—nam nos decebat lugere— 
have so often had their fears 
falsified. It were invidious to name 
them, but there are two houses 
certainly, perhaps more, that, for 
all the inauspicious signs attending 
their foundation, have taken less 
than three years to grow in pro- 
fessional and public estimation to 
the stature of others bearing a 
hundred-years-old name. 

Moreover, it has been asserted in 
the Press that the record price ‘ per 
word’ for any written work has 
been twice broken in. the last 
eighteen months: first by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s War Memoirs, of 
which the third and fourth volumes 
are announced for the autumn (Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson) ; and more 
recently by Charles Dickens’s Life 
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of Our Lord, which, after its much- 
advertised newspaper appearance, 
will be published in book form next 
month (Daily Mail). 

Ivor Nicholson has other memoirs 
and biographies of statesmen in his 
list that promise some success. 
Lord Snowden was not persona grata 
in ‘ patriotic’ war-time England ; 
but his Autobiography, where his 
attitude is vindicated, will show 
greater consistency of purpose than 
other politicians’ whose wisdom 
waited on the event. Mr. MacDonald 
is to be the subject of a study by 
his one-time parliamentary private 
secretary, Mr. L. MacNeill Weir 
(April); and a translation from 
Herr Emil Ludwig will deal, with 
characteristic directness, with the 
career of Masaryk (June). The last- 
mentioned book is based largely on 
conversations with the Czechoslovak 
President, recording his own words ; 
and another semi-autobiography, 
the result of many years’ observa- 
tion and friendship, is Karel Capek’s 
President Masaryk Tells His Story 
(Allen and Unwin, April). In 
Curzon, The Last Phase (Constable, 
May) Mr. Harold Nicolson concludes 
the series begun with Lord Carnock 
and Peacemaking, 1919, with what 
is at once a general study of post- 
war diplomacy and a particular 
portrait of a diplomat with whom 
the author was in close personal 
touch in 1919-1925. The second 
and final volume of Lord Lloyd’s 
Egypt Since Cromer, continuing the 
narrative from the arrival of the 
Milner Mission at the close of 1919, 
will come from Macmillan in a week 
or two. 

These are only a few of the 
promised volumes on the present 
and immediate past. Nazi Ger- 
many has already produced a 
library of praise and blame— 
chiefly, in England, of blame—and 
it is difficult to choose among the 
score and more of coming com- 
mentaries. But one name, best 
known among less mundane con- 
cerns, stands out above the rest: 
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there can be little doubt of the 
reception in this country of The 
World as I See It, in which Professor 
Einstein will discuss, with as much 
detachment as his recent experi- 
ences will permit, pacifism, disarma- 
ment, liberty and learning, Germany 
to-day, the Jewish question, and 
other pressing topics (John Lane, 
May). 

Going back two centuries to an 
age which, thanks to Professor 
Trevelyan and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, is now very much under 
reconsideration, Constable announce 
a rehabilitation of Anne of England 
by Mrs. M. R. Hopkinson (April) ; 
while Mary Queen of Scots is the 
subject of a biography by a well- 
known historical novelist, Miss 
Marjorie Bowen (John Lane, April). 
(Another queen, nearer at hand, is 
Queen Alexandra, whose Life by 
Sir George Arthur will come from 
Chapman and Hall in June.) A 
book of at once romantic and 
historical appeal is announced by 
John Murray for publication in the 
early summer—The Cid and his 
Spain, by Don Ramén Menendez 
Pidal, with an introduction by the 
Duke of Alba; and the same 
country is seen in no less turbulent 
a period in The Origins of Modern 
Spain, by J. B. Trend, recently 
appointed the first Professor of 
Spanish at Cambridge (Cambridge 
University Press, April). The Cam- 
bridge Shorter. History of India, 
announced by the University Press 
for the summer, needs no recom- 
mendation beyond the names of its 
three authors—Mr. J. Allan, who is 
responsible for ‘Hindu and Bud- 
dhist India’; Sir, Wolseley Haig, 
who has written of ‘ Muslim India ’ ; 
and Professor H. H. Dodwell, the 
editor, to whom has fallen the 
modern period, ‘ British India.’ 

A travel book of an original 
quality is coming from John Murray 
at the end of this month. Miss 
Freya Stark recounts in The Valleys 
of the Assassins her travels in 
‘Luristan and Mazanderan alone 
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with native guides—travels, she 
confesses, conducted ‘for fun.’ 
though in the event they greatly 
increased her reputation as a serious 
explorer and an archzologist, and, 
incidentally, provided the most ex- 
citing as well as the most amusing 
adventures. This month also Duck- 
worth will have ready The Scarlet 
Angel, which is the name of ‘ the 
smallest aeroplane in the world,’ 
flown, almost fortuitously, by Mr. 
Alban Ali in the Viceroy’s Cup Air 
Race. Mr. Ali weaves into his 
account of the life (and death) of his 
machine his experiences among the 
head-hunters of Assam as well as 
dissertations on tea-planting. the 
archeology of Ur, and the present 
state and prospects of flying in the 
British Empire. A popular illus- 
trated survey of Archeology up to 
Now, in which Mr. Stanley Casson 
circles the world from Avebury to 
Ur, Egypt to Zimbabwe, Ankor to 
Easter Island, Peru to Yucatan, is 
promised by Bell for publication in 
May. 

A Duckworth book, announced 
for May, is Lord Derwent’s Rossini, 
written after years of assembling 
material and after visits to nearly 
all the scenes of Rossini’s life. 
Rossini is also the subject of a 
biography by Mr. J. F. Toye 
(Heinemann, April). Mr. William 
Murdoch, well known as an expo- 
nent of Chopin’s work, has writ- 
ten in Chopin, His Life (Murray, late 
summer) the first comprehensive 
biography since that of Niecks in 
1887 ; and the first full-length study 
of Liszt by an Englishman is one by 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, which Faber 
and Faber have in preparation. 
The latter publishers also announce 
Music Ho!, ‘a study of music in 
decline,’ by Mr. Constant Lambert. 

Literary studies tend more and 
more to revolve round centenaries. 
Most of the year’s books on William 
Morris will be out by the time these 
notes appear, and a few on Lamb. 
But Mr. Orlo Williams’s volume on 
Lamb in Duckworth’s ‘ Great Lives’ 
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series should be a stimulating re. 
estimate; and later in the year 
Methuen will publish in conjunction 

with Dent the first complete edition 

of Elia’s and Bridget Elia’s corre- 
spondence that the copyright law 
has allowed. A life and ‘critical 

estimate of Sydney Smith by Osbert — 
Burdett is announced by Chapman 
and Hall (late April) ; it is strange” 
that, after a century or-so of neglect, — 
Sydney Smith should have been the — 

subject of two biographies in twelve — 
months—Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s 
having appeared last year. i= 
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The Standard Work on an Inter- 
national Police Force 
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